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MALM'TRITION  AND  SCHOOL  FEEDING. 


IN'raODlCTlON. 


One  of  the  most  conspicuous  by-products  of  the  public-school  system  is  a 
quickenod  interest  in  the  physical  welfare  of  the  school  child.  Practically  the 
entire  population  of  the  Nation  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  is  gathered  to- 
gether for  from  6  to  10  months  of  the  year  into  a  great  community  to  receive 
jiublic  instruction.  This  segregation  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  is  beset,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  liealth.  with  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
chief  disadvantages  are  that  the  close  personal  contact  of  so  many  individuals 
facilitates  the  spread  of  contagious  disease  and  that  the  educational  process 
itself  places  a  severe  physical  strain  on  growing  children.  The  chief  ad- 
vantages are  that  it  facilitates  the  regulation  of  health  conditions  and  that  it 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  physically  subnormal  children 
who  would  otherwise  remain  undiscovered. 

Malnutrition  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  a  general  condition  of  less  than 
normal  physical  and  mental  vigor  (2Jy.)  While  the  causes  of  malnutrition  are 
many,  incorrect  or  inadequate  diet  appears  all  too  often  as  one  of  the  causes; 
hence  .school  feeding,  which  affords  not  only  an  opportunity  to  sui»plement  the 
home  food  supply  but  also  to  teach  correct  food  habits,  becomes  a  most  valuable 
agency  in  combating  the  evil. 

This  moriograjjli  is  presented  with  a  desire  to  aid  communities  in  makinj< 
school  feeding  a  really  effective  sfx-ial  agency.  In  order  to  determine  the  true 
relation  between  malnutrition  and  school  feeding,  we  shall  first  consider  brielly 
the  problem  of  malnutrition  and,  second,  the  development  and  present  status 
of  school  feeding  both  in  New  York  City  and  other  communities  in  relation  to 
this  defect. 

MALNUTRITION. 

Malnutrition  has  received  most  careful  study  in  r.reat  Britain:  and  it  is  to 
(Jreat  Hritain,  therefore,  that  we  must  turn  for  the  most  authoritative  and 
convincing  statements  on  the  subject.  Nowhere  liave  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  problem  been  more  clearly  stated  than  in  the  report  of  Sir  (ieorge  Newman, 
chief  medical  olHcer  of  the  board  of  education  of  England  {23)  : 

Sound  nutrition  is  a  general  jihysioloLncal  condition  which  connotes  a  healthy 
iMxly  iu  all  respects  and  the  good  toin'  and  health  of  its  various  constituent 
parts,  its  brain  and  nervous  system,  its  uiusc-nlar.  digestive,  <irculatory,  and 
lymphatic  systems.  All  this  means  that  we  nmst  take  a  wide  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  nutrition,  which  i.-t  a  state  revealing  it.self  in  a  variety  of  slpis 
and  symptoms.  Thus,  in  endeavoring  to  estimate  a  child's  nutrition  or  its 
opposite  (viz,  malnutrition),  we  must  think  not  only  of  bulk  and  weight  of 
body,  but  of  ratio  of  stature  to  weight;  of  the  general  balance  and  "  substance" 
of  the  body  and  of  its  carriage  and  bearing;  of  the  tirmness  of  the  tissues;  of 
the  presence  of  subcutaneous  fat ;  of  the  condition  and  process  of  the  develop- 

'  Reference  is  made  by  number  i  italic)   to  "  Bll>liography, "  p.  38. 
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ment  of  the  muscular  system ;  of  the  condition  of  the  skin  and  the  redness  of 
the  mucous  membranes ;  of  the  nervous  and  muscuhir  system  as  expressed  in 
listlessness  or  alertness,  in  apathy  or  keenness ;  of  the  condition  of  the  various 
systems  of  the  body,  and,  speaking  generally,  of  the  relative  balance  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  functions  of  digestion,  absorption,  and  assimilation  of  food  as 
well  as  of  the  excretion  of  waste  products.  It  is  obvious  that  these  are  data, 
which  are  likely  to  lead  to  a  much  more  reliable  opinion  than  the  consideration 
of  any  one  factor  or  ratio,  however  expeditiously  obtained  or  convenient  in  form 
or  practice,  and  these  data  will  demand  a  wider  as  well  as  a  more  careful  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  whole  physique  of  the  child.  Nor  can  an  ultimate 
opinion  always  be  formed  at  one  inspection  at  any  given  moment.  For  nutrition, 
like  its  reverse,  malnutrition,  is  a  process  and  not  an  event.  In  regard  to 
diagnosis,  therefore,  the  school  medical  officer  has  as  yet  neither  an  absolute 
standard  of  nutrition  nor  a  single  criterion  to  guide  him.  He  must  form  a  con- 
sidered and  careful  opinion  on  all  the  facts  before  him. 

ANTHROPOMETRIC  METHOD  OF  DIAGNOSIS. 

The  anthropometric  method  of  determining  malnutrition  is  the  one  most  widely 
used,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  used  exclusively.  Since  malnutrition  almost  in- 
variably manifests  itself  in  retarded  growth,  and  since  the  child's  height  and 
weight  may  readily  be  determined  with  respect  to  the  normal  measurements 
for  his  years,  this  method  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  school  medical  inspectors 
who  have  not  the  necessary  time  to  make  thorough  examinations,  and  may  even 
be  resorted  to  by  those  without  medical  training.  It  appears  that  the  child's 
height  is  less  alfected  by  his  nutrition  than  his  weight,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
a  strong  preference  for  comparing  the  child's  weight  with  the  normal  weight 
for  a  child  of  his  height,  rather  than  with  the  normal  weight  for  his  age. 
Height  is  to  some  extent  influenced  by  nutrition,  hence  children  who  are  much 
under  height  for  their  age  ought  to  be  regarded  as  suspected  cases  of  malnu- 
trition unless  there  is  a  known  inheritance  of  small  stature. 

But  deviation  from  the  normal  or  average  rate  of  growth  is  not  in  itself 
an  infallil)le  index  of  the  child's  nutrition.  Height  and  weight  are  determined 
by  heredity  factors  as  well  as  those  of  nutrition.  The  method  has  value  only 
as  a  rough  sorting  out  of  children  apparently  in  need  of  nutritional  care  and 
is  in  no  sense  a  substititution  for  a  thorough  medical  examination  where  this 
is  po.ssible. 

THE   GRADING   OF    NUTRITIONAL   DEFECTS. 

The  defect  is  relative.  Children  can  not  be  divided  into  two  mutually  ex- 
clusive classes,  the  well  nourished  and  the  poorly  nourished,  for  the  attempt 
to  do  so  results  in  an  arbitrary  division  of  border-line  cases.  Dr.  Alister 
MacKenzie,  of  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  has  worked  out  a  practical  method  of 
classification,  known  :is  the  "Dunfermline  scale."  (18)  According  to  this 
scale  all  children  are  divided,  with  respect  to  their  nutrition,  into  four  groups, 
as  follows: 

(1)  "Excellent"  means  the  nutrition  of  a  healthy  child  of  good  social 
standing. 

(2)  Children  whose  nutrition  just  falls  short  of  this  standard  are  "good." 

(3)  Children  "requiring  supervision"  are  on  the  border  line  of  serious  Im- 
pairment. 

(4)  Children  "  i-equiring  medical  treatment"  are  those  whose  nutrition  is 
seriously  impaired. 
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THE  EXTI-:XT  OF  MALNUTRITION. 
CONFI.ICTING   DATA. 

Since  there  is  in  operation  no  uniform  method  of  diapmosis  of  the  defect  of 
nialmitritlon,  it  is  not  sun'rlsiiip  to  tind  a  great  disparity  in  tiie  statistics  re- 
{;ardiu>:  it.  ludt'cd,  tlie  estimates  of  the  prevalence  of  the  defect  run  from 
1  i)er  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  school  i)opulation  in  ctimmunities  which  are 
similar  in  most  other  respects.  One  must  look  with  suspicion,  therefore,  on 
all  estimates  or  statistics  until  one  has  ascertained  somethinj?  of  the  method 
of  diajjnosis  and  classification.  Observers  who  are  relatively  inexperienced 
in  dealing  with  the  defect  are  likely  to  recognize  oidy  the  most  marked  eases; 
i.  e..  cases  of  virtual  starvation.  The  number  reported  by  such  observers  is, 
therefore,  comparatively  small.  Under  careful  and  accurate  methods  of 
diagnosis,  however,  which  recognize  degrees  of  the  defect,  a  large  number  is 
u.sually  called  to  attention.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  New 
York  City.  In  that  city,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Dunfermline  scale,  the 
average  annual  percentage  of  school  children  reported  by  the  department  of 
health  as  undernourished  was  4  per  cent,  while  in  191G,  the  year  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Dunfermline  method,  15  per  cent  was  reported.  As  it  is  un- 
believable that  malnutrition  has  actually  increased  to  that  extent,  we  must 
assume  that  the  apparent  increase  was  due  to  better  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
elassitication.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  malnutrition  found 
in  New  York  City  is  fairly  indicative  of  that  present  in  most  cities  with  a  large 
industrial  population. 

DATA   OF   CABEFUL   OBSEBVEBS. 

At  the  present  stage  a  rough  estimate  of  the  extent  of  malnutrition  based 
on  the  reports  of  those  authorities  who  have  been  most  thorough  and  careful 
in  their  metho<ls  and  in  their  grasp  of  the  problem  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  conflicting  reports  from  various  localities.  In  Great  Britain,  where 
the  grading  system  is  universally  in  vogue,  the  percentage  of  school  children 
who  are  reported  as  undernourisheil  runs  froom  10  to  .SO  per  c(»nt.  In  1912 
London  reported  9.3  per  cent  of  its  children  as  undernourished,  while  in  1918 
from  4.4  to  7.2  per  cent,  according  to  age  grouping,  were  placed  in  that  class. 
Bradford  reported  16.2  per  cent  of  the  children  attending  its  schools  in  1914 
as  below  normal  and  of  bad  nutrition.  Dr.  Alister  MacKenzie  rejiortod  .S3J 
per  cent  for  Edinburgh.  Dr.  S.  .Tos«»phine  Baker,  director  of  the  bureau  of 
child  hygiene  of  the  New  York  health  department,  reported  20  per  cent  as  the 
proportion  of  malnutrition  uniong  New  York  City  children  for  the  year  1917-18. 

Studies  of  small  groups,  when  conducted  with  greater  care  than  Is  usually 
possible  with  larger  ones,  are  of  great  value  as  an  index  to  the  situation  in 
the  entire  community.  Such  a  study  was  recently  made  by  the  bureau  of 
child  hygiene  of  the  department  of  health  of  New  York  City  and  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  It  was  found 
that  among  the  2,535  children  examine<l  one-third  (33..S  per  cent)  were  under- 
nourished. 

E.STrMATE8   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

On  the  meager  data  at  our  disposal  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  entire  country  who  are  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition.  In  1904  Robert  Hunter,  in  his  book,  "  Poverty," 
estimates   that   there   were  3,300,000   undernourished   school   children    in   the 
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United  States.  About  the  same  time  other  estimates  appeared  which  were  a 
little  more  conservative.  Spargo  estimated  that  there  were  2,000,000  under- 
nourished children,  while  Dr.  Sill  placed  the  figure  at  1,472,890.  As  we  have 
seen,  conservative  estimates  of  the  extent  of  malnutrition  of  various  communi- 
ties of  the  country  run  from  5  to  20  per  cent.  If  this  proportion  holds  true  for 
the  entire  country,  it  would  mean  that  from  1,000.000  to  4,000,000  children  in 
our  public  schools  are  suffering  from  defective  nutrition. 

CAUSES  OF   DEFECTIVE   NUTRITION. 

The  chief  causes  of  malnutrition  are  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease.  A  great 
deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  attempt  to  assign  a  definite  value  to  each 
factor.  The  three  factors  are  usually  interwoven  and  the  fact  that  ignorance 
and  disease  are  more  prevalent  among  the  x)Oor  than  among  the  well-to-do  has 
led  many  to  conclude  that  poverty  is  the  chief  or  sole  cause  of  defective  nutri- 
tion. The  mistake  has  been  to  use  the  term  poverty  in  the  widest  sense  to  in- 
clude all  the  usual  concomitants  of  property — overworking,  low  standards  of 
hygiene,  as  well  as  the  mere  lack  of  food  (11). 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  determine  exactly  to  what  extent  the  inadequate 
supply  of  food  even  among  poor  families  is  due  to  insufficient  income.  Chapin's 
"  Standard  of  Living  of  Workingmen's  Families  "  throws  considerable  light  on 
this  phase  of  the  subject.  The  weekly  purchases  of  food  of  391  families  were 
submitted  to  food  experts  who  determined  whether  or  not  they  were  adequate. 
Tlie  "  underfed  "  families  were  then  compared  on  the  basis  of  yearly  income 
with  the  following  results : 

Relation  heticeen  income  and  underfeeding  in  American  workingmen's  fatmlies. 


Annual  income. 

Total 

number  of 

families. 

Underfed  families. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

$400  1 0  S599 

25 

151 

73 

94 

48 

19 

48 

16 

8 

0 

76 

$600  to  $799 

32 

$S00to$899 

22 

$900  to  $1,099  

9 

$1,100  ana  over 

n 

1 

Total 

391 

91 

23  2 

The  table  clearly  indicates  a  remarkably  higher  rate  of  underfeeding  among 
the  lower  income  groups.  Miss  Gillett's  .studies  in  the  same  field  have  sub- 
stantiated the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Chapin  (26).  She  discovered,  further,  that 
iinjiortaiit  foods,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  and  fresh  vegetables,  are  more  likely  to 
be  lacking  among  the  poorer  groups  because  they  are  regarded  as  too  expensive. 
This  tendency,  however,  is  due  as  much  to  ignorance  as  to  inadequate  income. 

Ignorance  of  food  values  and  the  rudiments  of  hygiene  tend  to  fix  family 
habits  which  are  bound  to  retard  the  physical  development  of  tlie  child.  The 
lea  and  cofYee  liabit,  lack  of  proper  sleep,  fresh  air,  and  exercise,  and  tlie  use 
of  sweet  and  starchy  food  to  the  exclusion  of  protein  foods  and  those  contain- 
ing mineral  salts  and  vitamins,  often  have  their  origin  in  ignorance.  With  the 
immigrant  population  tlie  situation  is  aggravated  by  faulty  adjustment  to  the 
American  food  supjjly.  Such  families  find  that  the  food  they  have  been  accu.s- 
tomed  to  in  the  old  country  is  either  not  available  at  all  or  prohibitive  in  cost, 
while  American  foods,  which  are  cheaper  and  quite  as  nutritious,  do  not  appeal 
to  them.  The  adjustment  is  a  sort  of  compromise  which  is  far  from  satis- 
factory from  the  point  of  view  of  nutrition. 
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It  is  definitely  known  that  certain  diseases  and  pliysical  defects  adversely 
affect  the  child's  nutriiion.  Serious  illness  in  early  childhood,  intestinal  para- 
sites, toxic  poisoning  from  defective  teeth,  tonsils,  and  adenoids,  tuberculosis. 
and  venereal  diseases  nil  tend  to  interfere  with  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
assimilation. 

THE  KFFF.CTS  OF  MALNUTRITION. 

The  mcst  Immediate  effects  of  malnutrition  are  a  stunted  physique  and  a 
lowered  resistance  to  disea.se.  Dr.  Holt  says,  "  The  undernourished  child  takes 
everything."  Measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  tuberculosis  make  their  most  deadly 
inroads  among  children  whose  vitality  is  below  normal.  Malnutrition,  except, 
of  course,  in  its  extreme  form  of  actual  starvation,  seldom  directly  results  in 
death.  This  fact  may  explain  to  souie  extent  why  the  defect  has  only  so  lately 
aroused  the  .serious  concern  of  public-iiealth  authorities.  But,  as  a  prelude  to 
diseases  which  often  are  fatal  in  character,  its  deadly  effect  is  none  the  less  real. 

Malnutrition  is  often  a  cause  of  poor  teeth  and  defective  vision,  just  as  poor 
teeth  and  defective  vision  may  react  upon  the  general  health  of  the  child. 
The  inadequate  supply  of  improper  assimilation  of  mineral  substanci-s  dei>rives 
the  bones  and  the  teeth  of  their  proper  strenjith.  Bad  teeth  result  in  the 
secretion  of  certain  poisons  and  in  poor  digestion,  which  are  themselves  prolific 
causes  of  malnutrition. 

Malnutrition  is  of  the  deepest  concern  to  educators  because  of  the  effect  it 
has  in  retarding  tht»  child's  progress  in  school.  This  takes  place  chielly  in  two 
ways:  First,  in  absences  fnun  school  because  of  iiliysical  defects;  and,  second, 
in  the  failure  of  the  child  to  react  properly  to  the  .stimuli  of  the  classroom  even 
when  he  is  present.  A  study  recently  made  of  undernourished  <'hildren  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  City  indicated  that  there  was  an  advantage  of  between 
3  and  4  per  cent  in  grade  progress  of  the  children  of  better  nutrition  as  against 
those  of  poor  nutrition. 

The  defe<'t  has  a  .serious  econondc  aspect  also.  A  child  with  a  poor  physique 
and  an  inadequate  mental  equipment  is  poorly  fittetl  for  the  economic  struggh'. 
Malnutrition,  therefore,  frefpiently  resvdts  in  poverty,  while,  as  we  have  seen, 
poverty  is  a  cau.se  of  malnutrition.  .\  vicious  circle  is  establishe<l,  leading 
from  poverty  to  malnutrition  and  from  malnutrition  back  to  poverty. 

A  BRIEF  HIKTORY  OF  SCHOOL  FEEDING. 

Interest  in  this  subject  has  generally  taken  three  forms:  .\n  emotional, 
an  educational,  and  a  public-health  interest.  The  emotional  interest  has 
usually  appeared  first  and  has  been  the  least  pnvluctlve  of  results.  The 
(■ducational  and  public-health  interests  have  api>eare<l  later  and  practically 
simultaneously. 

School  feeding  has  often  started  as  a  sympathetic  response  on  the  part  of 
the  community  to  the  siiectacle  of  thousands  of  ill-nourished  children  in  the 
I)ublic  schooKs.  The  natural  impulse  has  been  to  feed  these  children  with 
little  thought  of  the  final  results  of  such  a  proce<lure. 

Interest  in  the  subject  develoi>od  among  e«lucators  because  they  have  real- 
ized that  to  attempt  to  educate  children  whose  min<ls  and  bodies  were  stunted 
for  lack  of  proper  fcxnl  was  a  heavy  drain  on  the  entire  educational  system. 
While  they  realized  tliat  school  fee<ling  could  not  be  expectwl  to  restore  all 
children  to  a  condition  of  sound  health,  it  offered  one  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  malnutrition. 

Broad-minded  educators  have  also  .seen  another  po.ssibility  in  school  feed- 
ing which  might  be  called  its  educational  aspect.  They  saw  a  possibility  in 
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the  serving  of  school  meals  under  proper  conditions  of  educating  the  children, 
and  through  them  the  family,  in  food  economy  and  personal  hygiene,  as  well 
as  imparting  some  of  the  common  amenities  of  life  to  those  who  would  other- 
wise not  receive  them.  The  school  they  regarded  as  the  logical  place  for 
carrying  on  such  work. 

The  public-health  interest  has  developed  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
educational  interest.  The  two  points  of  view  have  much  in  common.  As 
investigations  show  malnutrition  to  be  an  important  factor  in  racial  degenera- 
tion, any  proposal  which  promises  to  aid  in  any  way  in  the  control  of  this 
menace  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  those  groups  who  a're  chiefly  interested  in 
the  conservation  of  human  life. 

THE    ENGLISH    MOVEMENT. 

Nowhere*  has  school  feeding  been  done  on  such  an  extensive  scale  and  no- 
where has  it  been  accorded  such  strong  popular  approval  as  in  England  (4). 
Since  the  public  elementary  schools  of  England  have  heretofore  been  the 
schools  of  those  too  poor  to  send  their  children  elsewhere,  it  is  not  suriirising 
that  the  malnutrition  existing  among  these  children  should  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  poverty  of  their  parents. 

School  feeding  began  in  England  as  an  emotional  response  on  the  part  of 
groups  of  sympathetic  and  charitable  persons  to  real  suffering  among  school 
children.  The  education  act  of  1870.  which  enforced  school  i"ttendance,  was 
largely  resix)nsible  for  the  initiation  of  the  movement.  The  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  poor  children  of  the  nation  in  the  public  schools  brought  to 
notice  thousands  of  sickly  and  emaciated  children  who  would  otherwise  have 
remained  hidden  in  the  slums  of  gi'eat  cities.  It  was  also  soon  discovex'ed 
that  the  strain  of  school  life  was  more  than  many  of  their  feeble  bodies 
could  bear.  A  large  number  of  volunteer  feeding  societies  sprang  into  exist- 
ence to  meet  this  need.  It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  in  1905 
there  were  355  separate  oi-ganizations  for  school  feeding  in  146  towns  and 
cities  in  England. 

The  work,  however,  was  far  from  satisfactory.  No  uniform  policy  or  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  meal  provided,  the  charge  made  to 
the  children,  or  tlic  method  by  which  certain  children  were  selected  for  free 
feeding  was  followed. 

There  was,  however,  almost  universal  testimony  that  the  effect  of  such 
meals,  unsatisfactory  as  they  were  in  many  respects,  was  most  marked  both 
in  improving  the  physique  of  the  children  and  in  their  school  work.  At  least, 
ii  beginning  had  been  made  which  proved  invaluable  later  when  the  public 
demanded  a  carefully  thought  out  and  well-administered  system  of  sch(x»l 
feeding.     This  came  early  in  the  present  century. 

The  Boer  War  did  much  to  bring  the  issue  of  malnutrition  and  school 
feeding  to  the  forefront.  The  military  authorities  found  that  three  out  of  five 
who  sought  to  enlist  in  the  army  were  re.jected  because  of  physical  disability. 
This  startling  fact  led  to  two  public  inquiries;  that  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Physical  Training  in  Scotland  and  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Physical  Deterioration.  Both  of  these  commissions  concluded  that  the 
apparent  deterioration  of  the  race  was  largely  due  to  malnutrition  in  child- 
hood. They  took  the  general  view  that  if  the  nation  compels  children  to 
attend  school,  it  must  also  see  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  which  is  offered  them. 

The  presentation  of  the  reports  of  these  commissions  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  debates  in  Parliament  as  to  whether  school  feeding  should  be  admin- 
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istered  by  tlif  education  authorities  or  by  the  poor-law  autliorities.  there 
being  apparently  no  disagret*nient  as  to  the  neel  of  the  service  or  tiie  utter 
inability  of  private  socii-ties  to  perform  it.  The  view  tiiat  school  foeiHuj; 
was  essentially  an  eilucatioual  matter  and  not  one  primarily  of  relief  pre- 
vaile<l.  In  December,  1906.  the  education  (provision  of  meals)  act  was  passed 
by  Parliament.  Scotland  was  exclude<l  from  the  provision  of  th«'  first  act 
but  was  taken  in  two  years  later.  The  act  was  predicated  on  the  theory 
that  no  child  slumld  he  deprivt'd  of  tlie  full  value  of  his  education  beiausc 
of  lack  of  fo<Ml.  All  undernourished  children  were  to  be  provided  with  a 
school  meal,  sold  at  cost  to  those  who  could  afford  it  and  given  free  to  those 
who  could  not. 

FRANCE. 

School  feeding  in  I-tance  antedates  that  of  England.  The  origin  and 
genius  of  the  movement  in  France,  however,  differs  materially  from  that  of 
Kngland.  School  feeding  in  France  has  been  more  democratic  in  spirit  and 
emiarical  in  method  than  in  England. 

The  work  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  originated  in  volunteer  effort.  Early 
in  the  history  of  the  public-school  system,  school  fumls.  cfiixscs  cles  &olrs, 
were  formed  by  the  residents  of  various  districts  to  enable  needy  children  to 
attend  school.  These  cai^ses  des  icolcs  were  first  supported  entirely  by 
voluntary  contributions,  but  later  .subsidies  were  made  to  them  from  the 
public  treasury.  r)ut  of  these  funds,  clothing,  food,  hooks,  and  other  neces- 
sities were  provide<l  for  indigent  school  children.  By  1S8()  tlie  vaigxcs  des 
H-oles  had  attainetl  such  importance  that  their  establishment  was  made  ob- 
ligatory in  all  districts. 

Naturally  an  important  function  of  the  cni.<^<tes  was  the  provision  of  fond. 
When  the  demand  warranted  it  a  school  lunch  or  cantinr  s'olaire  was  estab- 
lished by  means  of  these  funds.  Gradually  cnntines  appeared  in  various 
districts  in  Paris  and  other  towns,  luitil.  according  to  the  latest  reports,  tliey 
were  in  operation  in  1,-KK)  conununes  in  France  and  were  providing  food  for 
187,000  children. 

As  the  system  developed,  a  larger  proportion  of  meals  was  ser\ed  free. 
In  1882  only  33  p«'r  cent  of  the  meals  were  servefl  free,  but  in  1898  the  pro- 
portion of  free  meals  had  increased  to  (\?,  per  cent.  In  the  latter  year  the 
municipal  subsidy  amounte<l  to  1.017,0<n»  francs.  F'or  fear  that  the  expendi- 
tures would  cf)nstantly  increai^e,  the  council  restricted  the  allowance  in  the 
following  year  to  l.OOO.OOO  francs. 

OTHKR    ET.-ROPK-\N    COUNTRIES. 

School  feeding  as  performed  in  Englanil  and  France  is  fairly  typical  of 
what  is  found  in  Euroi>e.  A  complete  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  work  in 
each  particular  country  would,  therefore,  be  simply  re<lundant.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  Germany.  Austria.  Holland,  Belgium.  Switzerland.  Italy,  Norway. 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  sch<Kjl  feerling  has  l>een  perf<>rmed  for  a  generation 
either  by  voluntary  societies  or  by  municipalities,  while  Spain  and  Russia 
had  before  the  war  made  beginnings  In  the  movement. 

UNITED   STATE.S. 

The  first  penny  lunch  was  starte<l  in  Philadelphia  in  1898  (.?).  It  took  10 
years,  however,  for  the  idea  to  take  hold  of  the  minds  f>f  puMif-health  authori- 
ties and  educators.     In  1904  and  1905  Hunter  and  Spargo  called  attention  to. 
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the  vast  amount  of  underfeeding  among  school  children  and  pointed  to  the 
imperative  need  of  school  feeding  to  cope  with  the  evil.  Dr.  William  H. 
Maxwell,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  York  City,  was  an 
early  advocate  of  the  work  and  repeatedly  urged  its  adoption  upon  the  board 
of  education.  His  entreaties,  however,  were  not  heeded  until  1908,  when  a 
school  lunch  was  established  in  two  New  York  schools  by  the  New  York  school 
lunch  committee. 

Opinion  in  America  has  from  the  beginning  been  adverse  to  free  meals  on 
the  ground  that  such  activity  tends  to  pauperize  school  children  and  is  entirely 
devoid  of  any  real  educational  value,  but  it  has  I'ather  favored  a  self-supporting 
or  partially  self-supporting  lunch  for  school  children.  "  Penny  lunches."  as 
they  were  called  in  the  early  days,  were  simply  intended  to  make  it  possible 
for  children  to  purchase  soup,  cocoa,  and  other  nourishing  foods  with  the  money 
that  they  were  already  spending  for  trash. 

THE    PRACTICE   OF    SCHOOL   FEEDING. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN    (4).^ 

The  provision  of  meals  act  went  into  effect  on  December  21,  1906,  and  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  and  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  meals 
served.  In  1907-8  there  wore  but  2,751.326  meals  provided,  while  in  1914-15 
the  number  reachetl  29,560,316.  During  the  war  the  number  of  meals  served 
fell  off  until  in  1917-18  only  6.503,140  were  served., 

The  average  cost  per  meal  was  2.47d.  per  meal  in  1914,  but  increased  to  5.33d. 
in  1917.  owing  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  food  and  labor.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  school  meals  dropped  in  1917  to  one-seventh  the  number  fed  in 
1914.  In  the  latter  year  the  number  was  unusually  large  owing  to  the  extended 
strikes  among  coal  miners  and  a  resultant  poverty  in  the  miners'  homes. 

^yhere  meals  are  served. — The  meal  has  been  served  in  one  of  four  places: 
(1)  In  the  school  itself;  (2)  in  outside  restaurants  or  eating  houses;  (3)  in 
centers  outside  of  the  school  building;  and  (4)  in  tlie  homes  of  the  children. 

The  first  place,  i.  e.,  the  school  building,  has  been  least  often  used  except  in 
special  schools  for  defective  children  fir  in  open-air  schools.  The  conditions 
existing  in  the  British  schools  made  it  difficult  to  secure  satisfactory  places 
within  the  buildings  for  the  meal  service. 

In  practice  the  second  method,  i.  e.,  permitting  local  restaurants  to  contract 
to  feed  the  children,  has  proved  most  objectionable  of  all  because  the  places 
them.selves  are  frequently  insanitary  and  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the 
restaurant  keeper  to  profiteer  at  the  expense  of  the  children. 

The  most  popular  places  for  serving  meals  have  been  "  centers  "  or  canteens 
located  near  the  schools..  These  canteens  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
authorities,  though  this  has  not  always  assured  satisfactory  food  or  conditions. 

In  one  place,  the  Borough  of  Leicester,  bread  and  milk  are  sent  to  the  homes 
of  necessitous  children. 

Preparation  of  food. — The  food  is  prepared  either  by  commercial  caterers  or 
directly  by  the  canteen  committee  through  its  executive  statf.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  contracting  for  this  service  is  that  the  canteen  conmiittee  has  not 
adequate  control  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  food  is  prepared  or  the 
dietary  standards  of  the  meals.  The  contract  system  is  used  to  a  large  extent 
in  London,  and  the  Alexander  Trust,  which  prepares  most  of  the  food  served 
in  the  London  schools,  appears  to  be  rendering  excellent  service.  In  Bradford 
all  of  the  food  is  prepared  by  the  canteen  conmiittees  for  10,000  children  who 
are  served  there  daily.  Not  only  is  the  service  prompt  and  efficient.  Imt  the 
■quality  of  the  food  is  excellent. 

'  Refers  to  item  No.  4  of  Bibliography. 
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In  I'lrjre  towns  most  of  the  food  is  prepared  in  central  kitchens,  packed  in 
heat-retaininir  vt-ssels,  and  carted  tn  thi>  feeding  centers  iu  wagons  and  motor 
trucks.  Only  in  tlie  small  towns  or  in  large  towns  where  the  feeding  centers 
are  widely  scatten'd  is  tlie  individual  kitchen  plan  used.  The  adoption  of  the 
central  kitchen  plan  is  urgeil  by  the  authorities  wherever  practicable  because 
it  makes  possible  not  only  the  centralized  supervision  of  the  cookery  and  the 
quality  of  the  food,  but  also  results  in  considerable  economy  in  labor  and  over- 
head expenses. 

Tim^  of  the  meal. — Both  theory  and  practice  vary  as  to  the  time  at  which  the 
meal  is  serviil.  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  are  each  regarded  by  different 
authorities  as  the  most  satisfactory  meal,  while  some,  notably  London,  provide 
all  three.  Of  course,  the  noon  dinner  is  the  luost  popular  meal  and  practically 
all  authorities  now  provide  it.  Until  1912  Birmingham,  however,  served  break- 
fast exclusively.  In  that  year,  while  it  servetl  370,944  breakfasts,  it  provided 
2,739  dinners  as  an  experiment.  By  1916-17  the  advantages  of  the  noon  meal 
were  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  order  was  reversed,  with  31,153  dinners 
and  13,273  breakfasts.  The  usual  practice  now  is  to  regard  breakfast  as  a  sup- 
plementary meal  to  be  given  only  to  exceedingly  necessitous  children  in  addi- 
tion to  the  noon  meal. 

Vaeation. — The  custom  of  providing  school  meals  during  vacations  soon 
arose  and  spread  rapidly.  The  Bradford  feeding  experiment  clearly  demon- 
strated that  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  meals  during  the  vacation  the  chil- 
dren lost  the  gains  they  had  made  during  the  feeding  period.  The  experience 
of  other  committees  corroborated  this  evidence,  with  the  result  that  many  au- 
thorities took  the  liberty  of  continuing  the  service  through  the  vacation  season. 
The  practice  was  finally  declared  illegal,  but  this  impediment  was  removed  by 
amending  the  act  iu  1914.  In  1914-15,  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the 
amendment,  of  the  133  authorities  providing  meals,  lOS,  or  81  i)er  cent,  pro- 
vided vacation  meals.  In  1916-17,  hoAvever,  when  suffering  was  less  acute,  only 
72  per  cent  of  the  authorities  provided  vacation  meals. 

The  dietary'  aspects  of  the  meal. — Naturally  au  important  phase  of  school 
feeding  is  the  planning  of  the  dietaries  so  as  to  provide  in  the  school  meal  for 
the  deficiency  in  the  childs  diet  at  home.  This  has  both  a  quantitative  anil  a 
qualitative  aspect.  Not  only  must  the  child  be  given  a  sufficient  number  of 
grams  of  food,  producing  so  many  calories,  but  provision  must  also  be  made  for 
balancing  the  diet  so  as  to  conii)ensate  for  the  elements  usually  lacking  in  the 
home  diet  of  the  underfed  child.  English  authorities  are  pretty  well  agreed 
that  the  diet  of  necessitous  children  is  particularly  deficient  in  proteins  and 
fats.  Children  of  poor  or  ignorant  parents  are  usually  amply  provided  with 
starchy  foods,  such  as  bread  and  potatoes,  and  with  sugars,  usually  in  the 
form  of  treacle. 

The  school  breakfast  there  usually  consists  of  oatmeal,  treacle,  bread,  milk, 
and  margarine.  The  articles  are  provided  in  sufficient  amount  to  yield  19.9 
grams  of  iirotein,  20  of  fat,  and  600  calories  in  energy  value.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  variety  in  the  breakfast  menu  either  in  Bradford  or  other  town.s,  but 
there  is,  of  course,  considerable  variation  in  the  dinner  menus.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  dinners  have  meat  for  the  main  course,  while  a  third  are 
"vegetable"  dinaers.  A  typical  dinner  consists  of  cottage  pie,  green  i>eas, 
gravy,  and  stewed  fruit.  A  dinner  of  this  sort  yields  33  grams  of  protein,  21 
grams  of  fat,  and  849  calories. 

If  supper  or  "  tea  "  is  served,  it  is  usually  very  simple  and  consists  of  bread 
and  margarine  and  tea  with  milk.  Even  this  scanty  meal  provides  19  grams  of 
protein,  18  grams  of  fat,  and  433  calories. 
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Where  the  school  feeding  work  is  carefully  coordinated  with  the  school  medi- 
cal service,  the  menus  are  usually  submitted  to  the  medical  officer  for  approval 
as  to  their  food  value.  In  London  the  school  medical  service  recently  estab- 
lished a  standard  dinner  which  it  regarded  as  essential.  This  standard  called 
for  25  grams  of  protein  and  a  total  caloric  value  of  750  units  for  each  child. 
Everywhere  the  authorities  assume  that  if  the  meal  furnishes  the  required 
number  of  calories  and  the  proper  amount  of  protein,  the  other  elements,  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  and  mineral  salts,  are  present  in  sufficient  quantities. 

The  selection  of  the  children. — In  the  selection  of  children  to  be  fed,  two  tests 
are  supplied — ^the  physical  and  the  poverty  test.  According  to  the  physical  test 
a  child  is  selected  for  the  meals  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  school  doctor  or  nurse, 
he  is  undernourished,  regardless  of  the  economic  condition  of  his  parents.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poverty  test  a  child  is  selected  for  the  meals  if  the  Investigation 
of  the  home  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  insufficient  income  in  the  home  to  pro- 
vide adequate  nutrition  for  him.  Usually  the  two  tests  are  combined,  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  emphasis  which  is  placed  on  one  or  the  other  test. 
The  chief  medical  officer,  however,  is  constantly  urging  the  canteen  committees 
to  apply  both  tests,  pointing  out  that  the  provision  of  meals  is  not  meant  to  be 
merely  a  form  of  relief,  but  to  deal  with  all  cases  of  malnutrition  whatever 
they  may  be.  If  the  physical  test  is  not  applied,  many  children  whose  malnu- 
trition is  due  to  the  ignorance  or  apathy  of  their  parents  will  not  be  provided 
with  the  proper  nutrition.  Usually  in  the  smaller  towns  the  physical  test  is 
applied  mox'e  rigorously.  In  Brighton,  Hester,  and  other  small  towns  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  children  fed  are  selected  because  of  poverty,  and  50 
per  cent  are  selected  because  of  malnutrition  alone. 

There  is  still  little  provision  for  insuring  the  attendance  on  the  meals  of  those 
children  whose  malnutrition  is  not  due  to  poverty.  Some  authorities,  notably 
Miss  M.  E.  Bulkley  (^/)  and  the  chief  medical  officer,  think  that  the  only  way 
out  of  this  dilemma  is  to  provide  free  meals  for  all  undernourished  children  re- 
gardless of  their  economic  status.  They  believe  that  in  this  way  not  only  will 
the  meals  be  a  more  effective  means  of  dealing  with  all  cases  of  malnutrition, 
but  that  invidious  and  unpleasjint  distinctions  will  be  avoided  and  the  service 
put  on  a  wholesale  democratic  basis. 

The  sOucational  aspect. — It  is  generally  recognized  in  Great  Britain  that  the 
meals  should  offer  a  definite  contribution  to  the  child's  education.  This  con- 
tribution is  to  be  made  not  only  in  providing  the  child  with  adequate  nutrition 
to  keep  hm  in  a  physical  condition  fit  to  respond  to  the  instruction  offeretl  him, 
but  also  in  ini])arting  to  the  child  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  wholesome 
food  and  of  instilling  decent  habits  of  eating.  In  comnmnities  where  this  phase 
of  the  work  is  receiving  the  most  careful  attention  special  teachers  and  monitors 
are  provided  for  serving  the  meal  and  fur  keeping  order.  The  tables  are  spot- 
lessly clean  and  are  frequently  provided  with  tablecloths,  flowers,  and  other 
amenities.  The  work  is  gradually  being  coordinated  with  the  teaching  of  domes- 
tic science.  In  some  of  the  smaller  schools  girls  of  the  cooking  classes  pre- 
pare the  lunch  for  the  entire  school.  The  work  is  carried  still  further  into 
the  homes  by  inviting  the  mothers  to  attend  the  luncheon  with  their  children, 
in  the  hope  that  proper  standards  will  gradually  become  a  part  of  the  living 
standards  of  the  family  affected  by  the  meals. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  FRANCE  IN  SCHOOL  FEEDING. 

Organization. — The  administration  of  school  feeding  in  France  is  effected 
through  the  local  school-fund  committees  (eaisses  des  6cole).  In  Paris,  for 
example,  there  is  a  school-fund  committee  for  each  of  the  20  arrondissements. 
The  school-fund  committee  appoints  a  canteen  committee  to  supervise  the  school 
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cnntoens  in  iis  district.  Bosidp  the  iiieiiil)ers  selectpd  from  the  larger  commit- 
tee, tlie  cjinteen  coinmitti-e  is  iiunle  up  of  from  '20  to  !.'.">  delcpitcs  clecteil  !>>■ 
the  voluntary  subscTii>ers  to  the  school  fund  from  their  o\m\  ranks.  The  canteen 
committee  appoints  the  mana^'er  for  each  canteen,  who  is  held  responsible  for 
the  purchase  and  preparation  of  the  food. 

W'liile  tliis  decentralized  plan  residts  in  a  certain  lack  of  imiformlty  in 
standards  and  methods,  the  complete  autonomy  given  to  the  local  connnittees,  oa 
the  other  hand,  stinnUates  a  keen  interest  in  the  school  meals,  which  is  largely 
responsii)le  for  their  success.  Committee  members  visit  the  varicms  fcediiiK 
centers  regularly  to  inspect  the  food  and  service  and  to  see  that  proper  stand- 
ards are  maintained.  In  this  way  the  canteens  in  Paris  are  prevented  from 
becoming  merely  perfunctory  and  official. 

Character  of  the  meals. — The  meal  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  noon  dinner 
{18),  altliouu'h  in  a  few  instances  hoi  soup  is  provided  at  the  opening  of  school 
for  needy  children.  The  school  medical  inspector  is  frequently  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  menus  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  proper 
food  standards.  Meat  is  furnished  every  day  for  the  older  children  and  twice 
a  week  for  the  younger  ones.  The  quantity  of  meat  given  to  each  child  varies, 
according  to  age.  from  40  to  GO  grams.  The  menu  usually  provides  soup,  a  meat 
dish,  and  a  vegetable.     Desserts  are  seldom  provided  and  no  drink  except  water. 

Serrice  of  the  ineala. — It  is  in  the  matter  of  service  that  school  feeding  in 
France  particularly  excels  that  of  all  other  coinitries.  The  meals  are  con- 
ducted in  a  most  dignitied  and  attractive  manner.  An  ample  service  staff  is 
provided  to  waif  on  the  children,  and  teachers  are  placed  in  charge  to  preserve 
order.  Most  of  the  teachers  take  their  meals  with  their  children,  and  their 
presence  has  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  manners  of  the  children.  The  children 
are  provided  with  nankins,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and  the  tables  are  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  The  educational  effect,  therefore,  iii  raising  the  general 
standard  of  living  is  significant. 

Pay  aud  free  meals. — About  two-thirds  of  the  children  receive  this  service 
free.  The  remaining  third  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  food,  but  not  for  the  service 
or  eciuipment.  Despite  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  meals  are 
served  free,  the  "  charity  "  atmosphere  so  prevalent  in  the  English  schools  is 
entirely  lacking.  This  is  avoided  by  an  ingenious  system  of  tickets.  On 
entering  the  room  each  child  passes  through  a  booth  where  he  .secures  a  ticket. 
Those  who  can,  pay ;  those  who  can  not  are  admitted  free,  but  receive  a  ticket 
the  same  as  those  who  pay.  The  home  conditions  of  the  indigent  <hild  are 
then  investigate<l,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  parents  really  can  not  afford  to 
pay,  he  is  given  a  ticket  each  day  without  further  comment.  In  thi.s  way  the 
children  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  those  who  pay  and  those  who  do  not. 

Financial  a^fpect. — Theoretically  tlu-  school  funds  are  supported  both  by  pri- 
vate contributions  and  public  subsidy,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  amount  se- 
cured by  voluntary  contribution  is  almost  negligible,  less  than  2  per  cent  in  most 
cases.  The  lunch. H)n  sales  produce  only  a  slight  revenue,  since  only  a  thinl  of 
the  children  pay  for  their  meals,  and  since  the  prices  charged  simply  cover  the 
cost  of  the  food.  The  citj'  of  Paris,  before  the  war,  provided  annually  over 
$200,000  for  the  support  of  school  meals.  Thu.s,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  for  school  meals  in  Paris  are  rais<'d  through  taxation.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  the  collection  of  the  other  third  through  lunch  sales  and  voluntary 
contributions  ought  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  Many  feel  that  an  injustic-e  is 
wrought  in  making  the  one-third  pay  twice,  not  only  for  the  food  they  them- 
selves consume,  but  for  the  meals  of  the  others  through  taxation.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  eventually  the  whole  system  of  school  feeding  in 
France  will  be  free  in  keeping  with  the  general  tendency  to  socialize  all  public 
activities  which  are  concerned  with  the  education  of  the  child. 
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AMERICA. 

No  adequate  census  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  extent  of  school  feeding  in 
America,  but  a  recent  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  (New  York) 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  movement.  In  February,  1918,  the  bureau 
sent  a  questionnaire,  covering  the  essential  points  of  school  feeding  practice,  to 
131  cities  of  50,000  population  or  over ;  replies  were  received  from  86  of  them. 
The  growth  of  the  work  in  various  cities  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Growth  of  school-lunch  service  in  certain  cities  with  300,000  population  and  over. 

[Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.] 


City. 


Period. 


Growth. 


New  York  City  (Manhattan) 
New  York  City  (Brooklyn) . . 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Pittsburgh 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

New  Orleans 

Minneapolis 


1911-1915 
1912-1915 

1912-1916 

1913-1917 
1913-1916 
1911-1917 
1914-1917 

1914-1917 

1912-1916 
1911-1916 

1911-1916 


Elementary — 9  to  49  schools. 
Elementary — 4  to  16  schools. 

{Elementary— 10  to  28  schools. 
Intermediate. 
High— 0  to  31  schools. 
Elementary — 0  to  16  schools. 
Elementary — 1  to  5  schools. 
High— 18  to  18  schools. 
High— 3  to  7  schools. 
(Elementary— 7  to  10  schools. 
■(Intermediate. 
iHigh— 13  to  16  schools. 
High— 1  to  3  schools. 

! Elementary— 2  to  10  schools 
High— 3  to"3  schools. 
Elementary— 2  to  6  schools. 
High— 5  to  6  schools. 


Obviously  the  high-school  pupils  fare  better  in  the  provision  of  the  school 
lunch  than  those  of  the  elementary  schools,  since  66  of  the  cities,  or  76  per 
cent  of  those  reporting,  provided  a  lunch  for  high-school  pupils,  while  only 
22  cities,  or  25  per  cent,  provided  an  elementary-school  lunch.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  lengthening  of  the  daily  high-school  session 
and  the  shortness  of  the  lunch  hour,  together  with  the  great  distance  which 
most  of  the  children  are  obliged  to  travel,  make  some  provision  for  a  sub- 
stantial luncheon  in  most  cities  imperative.  On  the  other  hand,  the  children 
attending  the  elementary  schools  usually  live  within  a  few  blocks  of  the 
school  and  the  full  hour  allowed  for  luncheon  seems  suthcient  time  to  permit 
them  to  return  to  their  homes  for  the  noon  meal.  But  from  the  social  point 
of  view  there  is  a  greater  need  for  lunches  for  elementary  school  children. 
It  is  during  this  period  of  the  child's  life  that  inadequate  feeding  does  most 
harm  and  it  is  then  that  food  habits  are  formed  which  cling  throughout 
the  life  of  the  individual  and  impair  both  his  physical  and  mental  efficiency. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  high  schools  have  so  far  received  most  atten- 
tion throws  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  American  public  toward  school  feed- 
ing. Most  cities  regard  school  lunches  merely  as  a  convenient  accessory  to 
the  school  system  and  not  as  a  means  of  putting  the  child  in  the  proper  phy- 
sical condition  to  profit  by  the  education  which  is  afforded  him  or  of  raising 
the  general  standard  of  living.  Indeed,  of  the  72  cities  reporting  school 
lunches,  only  5  indicated  in  their  reports  that  the  lunch  had  been  established 
definitely  for  the  purpose  of  combating  malnutrition. 

.NKW    YORK    CITY. 

Until  January,  1920,  lunches  in  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York  City 
have  been  provided  entirely   by   the  voluntary   societies,  the  New   York   and 
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Brooklyn  school  luuch  conimittees.  With  the  oponin;;  of  the  school  year, 
1919-20,  the  board  of  education  assumed  full  responsiltillty  for  school  lunches 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  during  the  subsequent  school  year  assumed 
rt'spuiisibility  for  the  work  in  all  boroughs. 

Whilf  the  l>i)ard  tif  fducatloii  has  furnished  the  necessary  space  for  kitchens 
and  lunch  rooms  and  usually  equippt'd  theui,  it  assumed  no  further  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  or  success  of  the  service. 

A  detailed  description  of  school  fcedinj;  in  every  community  where  il  is 
practiced  would  lead  to  unnecessary  repetition.  We  shall,  therefore,  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  work  in  only  the  most  representative  communifj',  with 
I>articular  emphasis  on  the  points  on  which  they  differ  in  practice. 

The  experience  of  New  York  City  in  school  feedlnj;  covers  a  dozen  years. 
The  work  has  been  developeil  under  the  auspjcies  of  two  private  organizations, 
the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  .school-lunch  committees.  In  January,  1920, 
the  board  of  education  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  work  in  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx,  and  in  September.  1920,  took  over  the  work  in  Brooklyn 
as  well.  It  has  been  the  function  of  the  private  organizations  to  demonstrate 
that  school  lunches  can  contribute  to  the  physical  and  social  well-being  of 
the  child  and  to  develop  methods  which  could  be  used  by  the  educational  au- 
thorities when  they  were  ready  to  assume  what  is  really  their  own  respon- 
sibility. 

In  private  hands,  the  sch<X)l-feeding  work  in  New  York  City  grew  until 
in  1917-18  lunches  were  provided  in  58  public  schools.  In  the  following  year 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  city  would  undertake  responsibility  for  tlie  work, 
anil  this  consideration,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  service  was 
constantly  rising,  led  the  New  York  sch<x)l-lunch  committee  to  contract  its 
service  to  those  schools  in  which  the  need  for  the  service  was  most  impera- 
tive. During  that  year  (191S-19)  only  44  schools  were  served.  In  September, 
1919,  the  New  York  school-lunch  comniittep  withdrew  entirely  from  the  field 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  work  to  the  department  of  education.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  city's  appropriation  made  it  possible  for  the  city  to  serve 
only  14  schools.  The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  schools  served 
with  a  school  lunch  in  New  York  City  since  the  beginning  of  the  work : 

Mnnhnttnn  and  liron.r. 

Niimbor  I.iinches 

School  year.  of  schools,  served. 

1912-13 17  222,235 

1913-14 17  431,375 

1914-15 19  467,983 

191.5-16 49  800.000 

1916-17 34  82.'3,  000 

1917-18 35  800.000 

1918-19 26  595,000 

1919-20 14  300,000 

Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

Number 
School  year.  of  schools. 

1912-13 2 

1913-14 8 

1014-15 13 

1915-16 20 

1916-17 22 

1917-18 18 

1918-19 18 

1919-20 16 

85092°— 22 3 
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The  service. — In  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  the  meals  are  usually  served  in 
the  indoor  playyard.  This  is  admittedly  a  makeshift.  Folding  tables  and 
benches  are  set  up  by  monitors  about  10  minutes  before  the  lunch  hour.  On 
entering,  the  children  form  a  line  and  pass  a  certain  point  where  they  are  given 
trays  and  spoons  by  one  of  the  pupil  assistants.  They  then  pass  the  tables 
where  the  food  is  served,  select  what  they  want,  and  pay  the  required  pennies 
to  the  cashier,  who  stands  at  the  end  of  the  line.  After  the  child  has  made  his 
selection  he  takes  his  place  at  one  of  the  tables,  where  he  eats  his  luncheon. 

Dietary  aspects  of  the  meal. — Inasmuch  as  attendance  at  the  school  lunch  is 
voluntary,  a  prescribed  well-balanced  meal  for  each  child,  however  ideal  from 
the  point  of  view  of  scientific  nutrition,  is  difficult  to  enforce.  Although  the 
children  are  permitted  to  select  the  different  portions  of  food,  every  effort  is 
made  to  encourage  them  to  make  wise  choices.  A  trained  dietitian  plans  the 
menus  with  a  view  to  providing  in  each  portion  the  highest  food  value  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Racial  and  religious  tastes  and  prejudices  must  also  be 
carefullj'  considei*ed  in  determining  the  menus  offered.  The  New  York  commit- 
tee provided  entirely  different  menus  for  schools  which  were  predominately 
Jewish,  Irish,  and  Italian.  In  Jewish  schools  only  food  which  complies  with 
the  Jewish  religion  and  tradition  was  offered ;  in  a  similar  way  racial  prefer- 
ences were  observed  in  Italian  schools.  In  schools  attended  by  both  Hebrews 
and  Italians,  the  problem  was  met  by  offering  in  the  menu  both  Italian  and 
Jewish  dishes.  The  department  of  education  at  present  makes  no  special  pro- 
vision for  racial  or  religious  preference,  but  serves  the  same  kind  of  food  at  all 
schools. 

The  following  is  a  typical  menu  provided  by  the  board  of  education  at  the 
lunch  rooms  under  its  jurisdiction  : 

Menus  for  week  of  April  19-23. 

Monday :  Cocoa,  buttered  roll,  stewed  corn,  stewed  prunes. 

Tuesday :  Cream  of  pea  soup,  peanut  and  cottage  cheese  sandwich,  brown 
Betty  with  lemon  sauce,  fruit  tapioca  (apricots  or  peaches,  syrup  served  on  top). 

"Wednesday :  Vegetable  soup,  baked  beans,  vanilla  cornstarch  with  chocolate 
sauce. 

Thursday :  Lima  bean  and  tomato  soup,  buttered  roll,  cream  tapioca,  rice 
pudding. 

Friday :  Cocoa,  salmon  sandwiches,  sliced  fruit,  and  oatmeal  cookies. 

The  main  dishes  listed  above  sell  for  3  cents.  In  addition  to  these  articles 
the  child  may  purchase  a  .slice  of  bread  for  2  cents,  a  cup  of  milk  for  3  cents, 
crackers  (one  sweet  and  one  unsweetened)  for  1  cent,  and  candy  (either 
chocolate  or  hard  candy)  for  1  cent.  For  10  cents  a  child  is  able  to  buy  a 
Avholesome,  substantial  lunch  consisting  of  three  main  dishes  and  a  sweet, 
either  a  cracker  or  candy. 

The  Brooklyn  school-lunch  committee  provides  daily  a  soup,  a  baked  or 
stewed  dish,  and  a  dessert,  either  in  the  form  of  pudding  or  fruit.  Crackers 
and  candy  are  also  sold  for  1  and  2  cents.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  main 
dishes  served  during  the  past  year: 

Three  cents  each  :  Soups — Yellow  split  pea,  green  split  pea,  cream  barley, 
barley  vegetable,  white  bean,  cream  lima,  lima  and  rice,  lentils,  tomatoes  and 
rice,  macaroni   and   tomato. 

Three  cents  each :  Vegetables — Baked  beans,  baked  lima  and  rice,  baked 
lima  and  macaroni,  baked  macaroni  and  cheese,  baked  macaroni  and  tomatoes, 
carrots  and  green  peas. 

Two  cents  each :  Desserts — Rice  pudding,  chocolate  pudding,  cornstarch 
pudding,  tapioca  pudding,  baked  yellow  meal  and  raisins. 

Two  cents  each :  Fruits — Prunes,  apricots,  peaches,  apple  sauce. 
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Preparation  of  the  food. — In  the  preparatioij  of  the  food  three  plans  are 
foUoweil.  lu  the  independent  kitchen  plan  a  separate  kitclien  plant  is  pro- 
vided for  each  school  in  which  a  Innch  is  served.  In  the  jiroup  kitchen  plan 
a  kitchen  is  niaintainetl  not  only  for  serving  the  diildren  in  that  particular 
school,  but  in  four  or  live  schools  in  the  iinniediate  vicinity.  In  the  central 
kitchen  plan  the  food  is  prepareil  in  a  larj,'e  i»lant  and  iransporled  to  the 
various  associate  schools.  The  central  kitchen  plan  differs  from  the  group 
kitchen  plan  in  that  the  kitchen  is  located  outside  of  the  regular  school 
huiltlinir  and  ser\-es  a  larger  number  of  schools.  In  Brooklyn  only  the  inde- 
pendent kitchen  plan  is  followed. 

Both  the  group  kitchen  plan  and  the  central  kitchen  plan  involve  the  prob- 
lem of  transportation.  When  the  group  kitchens  were  first  put  into  operation 
in  New  York,  the  food  was  transporte<l  to  the  outside  centers  in  pu.shcarts. 
Witli  the  e-^tablisluncnt  of  the  larire  central  kitchen,  however,  tliis  exiKHiient 
became  obviously  inadequate,  for  it  was  then  necessary  to  deliver  the  food 
in  a  hot  condition  to  20  schools  within  two  or  three  hours.  Motor  trucks  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  therefore,  were  installeil  to  transport  the  food  from  the 
large  central  kitchen  to  the  outside  schools. 

Is  the  cetitral  kitchen  plan  economical. — In  New  York  the  central  kitchen 
plan  was  not  adopted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  economy.  In  many  schools 
where  a  lunch  was  badly  needed  it  was  impossible  to  prepare  the  food  on  the 
premises,  either  because  tliere  was  inadequate  space  for  a  kitchen  or  because 
the  principal  objected  to  cooking  in  ids  building.  The  expe<lient  of  preparing 
the  food  el.sewhere,  therefore,  was  adopted.  In  order  to  determine  the 
economy  of  the  ci-ntralized  phin  a  study  was  made  of  the  labor  cost  of  the 
New  York  school-lunch  conmilttee.  The  following  is  the  summary  of  the 
labor  cost  under  the  independent  and  centralized  plan  for  the  years  1917, 
1918.  and  1919: 

A  comparison  of  the  weekly  pay  roll  of  the  New  York  scliool-luuch  committee 

for  the  years  1917,  1918,  and  1919. 

1917. 


Central  kitchen. 


Number 

of  schools 

served. 


Total 
weekly 
pay  roll. 


Weeklv 

pay  roU 

per  school. 


Daily  pay 
roll  per 
school. 


Public  School  95 

Public  School  92 

PubUcSchool21 

Public  .School  94 

Public  School  4,  DTronx 

Public  School  90 

Public  School  109 

Public  .School  47 

Public  School  48,  Bronx 

Public  School  11 

Total  and  average 

1918. 


$45.10 
77.00 
56.00 
9.00 
24.50 
26.50 
66.00 
20.00 
38.50 
48.40 


34 


403.00 


$11.27 
11.00 
11.20 

9.00 
24.50 
13.25 
13.20 

6.66 
38.50 

9.68 


11.85 


$2.25 
2  20 
2.24 


1.80 
4.90 
2.65 
2.64 
1.33 
7.70 
1.93 


2.37 


Public  School  98E 

20 

1 
3 
1 
1 
5 
2 

$285.00 
15.00 
38.50 
32.00 
39.00 
69.50 
35.50 

$14.25 
15.00 
12.83 
32.00 
39.00 
13.90 
17.75 

$3.85 

Public  School 94 

3.00 

PubUc  School  47 

2.56 

Public  School  4,  Bronx 

6.40 

PubUc  School  4"^,  Bronx 

7.80 

Public  School  109 

2.78 

Public  School  90 

3.55 

Tfifftl  »nd  avertuTp 

33 

515.00 

15.61 

3.12 

IG 
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A  comparison  of  the  weekly  p(iy  roll  of  the  Neiv  York  school-lunch  committee 
for  the  years  1917,  1918,  and  i9i9— Continued. 


1919. 


Central  kitchen. 

Number 

of  schools 

ser\'ed. 

Total 
weekly 
pay  roll. 

Weekly 

pay  roll 

per  school. 

Daily  pay 
roll  per 
school. 

Public  School  98E 

14 
1 
3 

1 
1 
4 
2 

$289.00 
25.00 
76.00 
57.00 
68.00 
111.00 
52.00 

$20. 64 
25.00 
25.33 
57.00 
68.00 
27.  50 
26.00 

84  13 

Public  School  94 

5  00 

Pul)lic  School  47 

5  06 

Public  School4,  Bronx 

11  40 

I'ublic  School  48,  Bronx 

13  60 

Public  Schooliog 

5  50 

Public  School  90 

5.20 

Total  and  average 

26 

678.00 

26.00 

5  20 

To  the  labor  cost  of  the  central  kitchens  must  be  added  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. For  the  year  1919,  the  average  daily  transportation  cost  per 
school  was  $1.75.  Tlie  average  cost  of  serving  the  lunches  during  1919  was 
as  follows : 

Number       Average 
Central  kitchen.  of  units,     daily  cost. 

Public  School  98E 14  $5.88 

Public  School  94 1  5.00 

Public  School  47 3  6.81 

Public  School  4,  Bronx 1  11.40 

Public  School    48,  Bronx 1  13.60 

Public  School   109 4  7.25 

Public  School  90 I— _  2  6.95 

While  the  labor  cost  appears  to  ho  about  twice  as  great  in  the  two  Bronx 
scbools.  the  patrona.w  in  these  schools  was  from  two  to  three  times  as  great 
as  the  average  for  the  other  schools  and  required  a  proportionately  larger  staff 
to  handle  it.  The  above  figures  indicate  that  the  per  unit  labor  cost  diminishes 
with  the  number  of  units  operated.  The  large  kitchen  at  Public  School  98E, 
an  al)andoned  ])nblic-school  building,  is  by  no  means  used  to  its  full  capacity. 
This  kitchen  can  easily  supply  food  for  50  schools.  It  is  likely,  therefore, 
that  with  the  further  extension  of  the  service  from  this  center  a  real  saving 
in  labor  cost  will  be  realized. 

Is  the  school  lunch  self-support  in  f/f — School  feeding  practice  in  New  York 
lias  rigidly  adhered  to  the  sound  principle  that  the  child  should  pay  for  the 
food  he  eats.  In  Manhattan  the  receipts  from  the  lunches  have  always 
covered  the  cost  of  the  raw  food  and  part  of  the  cost  of  its  preparation.  In 
Brooklyn  the  .■service  has  from  the  beginning  been  entirely  self-supporting. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  New 
York  school-lunch  committee  for  the  last  year  of  its  service  (1918-19)  : 


Income.' 

Expenditures. 

Receipts  from  lunch  sales 

$34,794 
27,2,34 

Food 

$25,083 

Deficit 

Salaries  and  wages 

28,965 
7,132 

Transoortation              

Miscel  aneous 

848 

Total 

Total 

62,028 

62,028 

The  operation  entailed  a  net  loss  of  $27,234,  when  all  the  items  entering  into 
the  service  are  considered.  Receipts,  however,  covered  the  cost  of  the  food, 
with  a  balance  of  $9,711  to  be  applied  toward  service. 
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The  following:  financial  statement  fi)r  the  Brooklyn  school-hnifh  r-onimittee 
for  tht«  yt'ar  l})ll>-2<)  shows  a  profit  of  $1,3Sf;.81  : 


Income. 

Expenditures. 

RhIp  nrinnch<>-'i 

$2o,506.U9 

Salario.s  and  wbkcs 

Food 

$.'>  839  75 

18  031.  76 

Miscellaneous 

246  77 

Total 

24  US.  2S 

Profit 

1,3S«.81 

25,505.09 

The  fliiauciul  success  of  the  Brooklyn  lunch  is  due  to  the  low  lahor  cost  and 
to  the  excellent  attendanc*^  at  all  of  the  lunches;  hoth  of  which  factors  are 
largely  due  to  the  indusuy  and  efiicieucy  of  the  .school-lunch  manager.  Great 
economies  in  lahor  are  effected  hy  the  arrangement  of  the  lunch  rooms,  which  is 
such  that  only  one  person  is  required  to  prepare  and  serve  the  food  and  take 
the  pennies  from  the  children.  In  Manhattan,  however,  the  committee  has 
usually  been  obligetl,  liecaii.<k»  of  the  lack  of  suitable  space,  to  set  up  tables  in 
the  playground,  an  arrangement  which  necessitates  at  least  two  workers  in  most 
schools.  The  Brooklyn  committee  has  been  able  to  secure  workers  at  less  than 
the  current  rate  of  wages  for  such  service,  while  the  New  York  committee  has 
paid  the  jirevuiling  rate  for  domestic  service.  For  this  reason  wages  are  4(>  per 
cent  less  iu  Brooklyn  than  in  Manhattan.  The  financial  success  or  failure  of  the 
two  committees  in  the  last  analysis  is  a  result  of  policy  pursued  by  each.  The 
New  York  committee  has  deliberately  cho.sen  schools  for  its  service  in  which 
the  need  ajipeared  great,  regardless  of  the  siiital)ility  of  the  building  and  regard- 
less of  the  volume  of  business  to  be  securetl.  The  Brooklyn  committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  set  out  with  the  deliberate  policy  of  making  the  lunches  .self-.sup- 
porting  and  has  consistently  confined  its  activities  to  schools  which  otTered 
suitable  facilities  and  which  could  insure  a  good  return. 

When  the  board  of  e<Iucation  planned  to  take  over  the  lunches  in  Manhattan 
it  soon  re<ognized  that  to  make  the  service  entirely  .self-supporting  would  necessi- 
tate charging  prices  which  would  exclude  from  the  service  many  of  the  chil- 
dren who  needed  it  most.  It  therefore  determined  to  cover  the  cost  of  food 
with  the  receipts  from  the  lunch  sales  and  to  appropriate  city  funds  to  cover 
entirely  the  cost  of  sui>ervision,  labor,  and  equipment.  Such  a  course  is  amply 
justified  on  the  grounds  that  a  lunch  service,  properly  administered,  is  educa- 
tional, and  that  the  community  antl  not  the  school  child  shoidd  bear  this  ex- 
pense. At  this  writing  a  complete  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  service  under  the 
department  of  education  is  not  available.  The  department,  however,  selected 
itii  workers  for  the  most  part  from  the  former  staff  of  the  New  York  sciiool- 
luuch  committee  and  has  compen.satcil  them  at  about  their  former  rale. 

Proviftion  for  nefessitoux  children. — No  systematic  provision  is  made  for  sup- 
plying free  meals  to  nee<ly  children.  The  i)riiiciple  has  been  that  if  a  child's 
parents  can  not  supply  him  with  the  few  jM-nnies  needed  to  purcha.se  an  ad- 
equate school  lunch,  the  mere  doling  out  of  a  free  .school  lunch  is  not  an 
adequate  remedy  for  the  condition.  School-lunch  workers  have  therefore  relied 
on  the  existing  charitable  agencies  to  take  care  of  such  families.  One  oreaniza- 
tion  supplies  more  than  a  hundred  children  daily  with  free  meals.  This  organi- 
zation investigates  the  homes  of  children  who  can  not  pay  for  their  lunche.s, 
and  if  it  finds  real  need  a  .">  cent  meal  ticket  is  provided  for  each  child  every 
school  day.  Similar  arrangements  are  made  by  tin-  Brooklyn  committee, 
through  the  Brooklyn  bureau  of  charities  and  other  agencies. 
85092°— 22 4 
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Ednrafional  aspect. — Under  private  manaf?ement  it  was  never  possible  to 
make  the  lunches  thoroufihly  echieatioiia],  and  this  fact  constituted  the  strongest 
arsument  for  phicing  the  full  resi)onsil)ilit,v  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  coordination  whicli  lias  now  been  effected  between  the  department 
of  domestic  science  and  the  school-luncli  department  makes  it  possible  to 
present  to  the  child,  in  a  practical  way,  the  relation  of  i)roper  food  to  health. 
The  menus  are  planned  by  the  supervisor  of  cooking  classes.  The  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  food  is  directed  by  the  manager  of  school  lunches. 
The  purchase  of  equipment,  food,  and  supplies  is  handled  by  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  board,  the  superintendent  of  supplies.  All  of  these  officials  are 
responsible  to  one  of  the  associate  superintendents  of  schools  who  coordinates 
all  branches  of  the  work.  In  many  of  the  schools  the  mothers  are  invited  to 
attend  the  lunches,  where  one  of  tlie  domestic  science  teachers  points  out  to 
them  the  value  of  the  particular  dislies  served  and  urges  them  to  prepare 
similar  food  in  the  home.  In  schools  in  which  cooking  is  taught,  the  product 
of  the  cooking  classes  is  often  sold  at  the  lunch  counter.  This  plan  enables 
the  girls  to  cook  the  quantity  required  by  a  family  rather  than  by  an  individual 
and  is  a  valuable  expedient  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  children  in  the 
school  lunch.  In  talks  to  the  children  on  the  relation  of  food  to  hygiene  the 
school-lunch  menu  for  the  day  is  used  as  the  "  text."  The  associate  superin- 
tendent of  schools  who  is  responsible  for  the  school-lunch  work  is  convinced 
that  the  lunches  will  have  little  permanent  value  to  the  community  unless  they 
are  thoroughly  educational  and  intends  that  this  aspect  will  be  emphasized  as 
the  system  is  developed  and  extended. 

High-school  lunches  in  Neic  York  City. — A  recent  study  shows  that  the  school 
lunch  is  available  for  8.")  per  cent  of  tlie  high-school  pupils  of  New  York  City. 
The  service  is  operated  either  bj:  a  concessionaire  or  by  the  general  organization 
of  tlie  school.  Under  the  concessionaire  system  the  privilege  of  serving  a  lunch 
in  the  school  building  is  given  to  an  in<lividual,  with  no  charge  for  rental  or 
for  the  initial  equipment.  Unfortunately,  no  requirements  are  made  as  to 
the  quality  of  food  sold  or  the  prices  charged.  The  system  is  gradually  being 
discarded  and  the  control  of  the  school  lunch  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
organization  of  the  school,  made  up  of  teachers  and  students.  The  result  is 
that  usually  better  food  is  served  at  lower  prices  and  that  the  profits,  if  there 
are  any,  go  to  support  other  .student  activities  rather  than  to  enrich  commercial 
caterers. 

Types  of  aflministration  of  hiflh-Hchool  lunch  sennce  and  number  of  pupils  to 

ichom  such  service  is  provided. 

[Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.] 


Total. 

Manhattan. 

Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Queens. 

Richmond. 

ripnorfll  organization 

36,693 

19,265 

9,348 

12,479 

10,256 

1   .572 

21,079 

3,135 

396 

3,203 

Concessionaire 

7,433 
712 

1,180 

3,S6i 

Total 

65,306 

24,307 

8,145 

24,940 

6,734 

1,180 

Character  of  the  meals. — The  prices  charged  and  the  quality  of  the  food  vary 
considerably  in  different  schools  In  general,  the  food  served  at  the  lunch  room 
operated  by  the  .student  organization  is  better  in  quality  and  cheaper  than  in 
those  operated  by  a  concessionaire.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  food  served 
at  different  schools: 

Milk,  cocoa,  muffins,  crackers.  Soups:  (1)  Vegetable,  (2)  tomato,  (3)  bean, 
(4)    pea.      Meats:    (1)    Beef,    (2)    ham,    (3)    croquettes.      Fish:    (1)    Oysters, 
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(2)    codfish.    (3i    halibut.      Hot  dishes:  (1)    Bwiri?.  i2)    macaroni.    (^i    -i- - 

(4»  peas,  (5»  pi.>tatoes,  (6)  com,  <7»  tomatoes.     Ra  'S:   (II  H: 

tuce,  <3>  roast  beef.  (4)  ha::  '    --   -      Saladif::   <1,  r 

fish.  (4)  shriiup-     I>essert>:  -—(It  Ru-e.  «2» 

(4 1  brca«1.     <                                       *2\  ttanana.  t^*  Pu-> — »lt  ♦  J 

(2)   apple.    «."                     -             -(!»    Apple.   ^2)    ;,    .  .     Ice  cream.     <       ^  i 

fruits:   <1)    Baked   apples,    (2)    est;!ll-»r'ed.     Cakes:  ll)    C<x>kies,    (2 1    bans. 

(3»   jellj  Mr  jam.   (41   ?iiiserhn?ad,   (',t  short  cake.  Fruits:   (1)   Apples,   (2) 

baiiunas,  (3t  oranges.     Candies. 

Prices  vary  so  much  in  different  schools,  and  in  all  sdiools  frcan  year  to  year, 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cite  prices  for  each  article  listed  altove. 
Soups  are  usually  from  5  to  10  cents:  meats.  15  cents  or  more:  and  desserts 
from  5  to  10  cents. 

C<Mst  of  ike  meal». — The  fact  that  the  concessionaires  gladly  aco^t  the  privi- 
lege of  operatins  high-school  lunches  is  in  it^ielf  ample  evidence  that  the  service 
can  at  least  tie  self-supi>orting.  Oi  the  high  schools  rep*>nin£r  to  the  Bureau  of 
MuDic-i|:ial  Research,  only  one  showed  a  deficit.  The  following  is  a  financial 
statement  of  10  hi^-school  lunch  services.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  each 
case  the  service  was  operated  by  the  general  organization  of  the  school.  In 
such  instances  the  aim  is  not  to  make  a  large  profit,  as  in  the  case  of  conces- 
sionaires, but  to  render  the  very  best  tvjie  of  service  at  the  lowest  i-<wssible  cost. 

Receipts  and  ■  -■-      ■    -    ,  '.uHCh   tK-rrice  adtnini^trntiom 

.-    : •;  .high  *«^r,«,'^' 

[  Prepared  br  tbe  Bareao  of  Municipal  Hese&relLj 


HigtaaelioQL 

Btrrtpe^ 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Deficit  or 

mrptos. 

Boshvick 

Conunem' 

•M2,iiik.7^ 

l.«,.M4.  i^     1 

r<>iT|TTi«TtiaI 

DeWiit  Clintflo 

"^»-    if 

Pra-oTui';  Hall        .   .             ... 

•  .i.-"!* 

Manns' TrtiniT^                ,     .   , 

RirhmAwl  Hill  " 

yi    4T 

BayBidcc 

».*7 

*  Xo  report  from  eastera  district,  Flnsbing.  Jamaira,  Xewtown,  and  Nrr  rtrecfai. 
tDefloc 

Educational  aspect. — The  high-schoo'l   luncheon  ought   to  be  .-  in 

spirit:  that  is.  it  ought  to  instil  in  the  pupils  a  taste  for  gor«<i  ai.'- 
Uxxl  and  some  idea  of  its  economic  value.  In  the  Julia  Richman  H.- 
l«rticularl.v,  this  phase  of  the  work  has  been  well  developed.  When  the  lunch- 
eon was  first  undertaken  there,  a  series  of  food  bulletins  was  prepared  and 
issued  daily  to  the  pupils.  These  bulletins  discus.st\i  in  simple  language  the 
fundamental  9ci«itific  aspects  of  fi^xl  and  its  relation  to  health  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  The  school-lunch  work  in  that  high  school  is  also  coordinated  in  an 
interesting  way  with  that  of  the  teaching  of  domestic  science.  .\11  of  the  work 
of  preparing  and  serving  the  food,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  meiiial  work, 
is  performed  by  domestic-s«:i«:*u«;e  pupils. 

SCHOOL   LrXCHIS    IN    PHII.iDELPHlA- 

Philadelphia  has  an  excellent  school-lunch  system.  For  many  years  school 
lunches  were  operated  in  the  elementary  schools  there  by  a  volunteer  organi- 
zation kno>iv-n  as  the  Home  and  School  League.  In  1915  this  service  was  taken 
over  by  the  board  of  education  and  added  to  the  department  of  high-school 
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lunches,  which  for  several  years  had  served  lunches  in  the  high  schools.  In 
1914-1;")  school  lunclios  were  operated  in  seven  schools.  The  service  was  ex- 
tended each  jear  until  in  1917  it  embraced  25  elementary  schools  and  1(>  high 
schools. 

Onjanization. — The  advantage  of  combining  the  high  and  elementary  lunch 
systems  is  that  it  enables  the  director  to  purchase  food  and  equipment  advan- 
tageously and  to  distribute  labor  and  overliead  costs  economically  over  the 
large  number  of  units.  At  the  head  of  the  bureau  of  school  lunches  is  a  director 
who  is  responsible  for  the  entire  administration  and  the  financial  success  of  the 
school-lunch  system.  The  city  makes  no  contribution  to  salaries  or  office  ex- 
penses, but  has  provided  much  of  the  initial  equipminit;  for  the  various  kitchens 
and  centers.  The  school-lunch  dii'ector  has  l)een  obliged,  however,  to  replace 
much  of  the  equipment  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lunches.  She  is  obliged  to 
make  the  service  entirely  self-supporting  and  to  pay  her  own  salary  and  that 
of  her  staff  from' the  receipts  from  the  various  centers.  The  .service  is  therefore 
practically  no  tinancial  burden  to  the  city.  The  profits  which  are  made  from 
the  service  in  the  high  schools  are  applied  to  the  deficits  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

Lunchefi  in  elementary  schools — Character  of  the  meal. — Philadelphia  has 
from  the  beginning  served  a  midmorning  lunch  to  the  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools.  It  was  found  that  the  morning  recess,  which  begins  usually  at  10 :30 
a.  m.,  and  lasts  a  half  hour,  gives  the  children  an  opportunity  to  purchase  in- 
ferior foods  and  candies  from  neighliorlKxjd  dealers.  Partly  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  this  evil  and  also  to  provide  a  warm,  nutritious  morning  meal 
for  those  children  who  had  received  either  an  inadequate  breakfast  or  none  at 
all,  the  midmorning  lunches  were  established.  The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few 
of  the  dishes  offered  in  the  elementary  schools:  Milk,  cocoa,  crackers,  choco- 
lates, fruits,  oatmeal,  and  jam  sandwiches. 

SeriHce  in  the  high  ftcJiOols.— The  food  served  in  the  Philadelphia  high  schools 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  is  prepared  and  served  with  scrupulous  attention  to 
sanitation  and  cleanliness.  The  dining  rooms  are  equipped  with  long  stationary 
tables  with  swivel  seats.  Tb(>  children  usually  remove  the  soiled  dishes  and 
return  them  to  the  lunch  counter,  a  practice  which  not  only  results  in  great 
saving  in  the  labor  costs,  but  is  also  an  excellent  training  for  the  children  in 
cleanliness  and  order.  The  service  in  each  high  school  is  under  tlie  cliarge  of  a 
trained  dietitian,  who  is,  of  course,  responsible  for  preparing  the  menus  and 
supervising  the  sei*vice  in  general. 

Financial  aspect. — Except  for  food,  no  separate  account  Is  kept  of  the  high 
and  elementary  lunch  systems.  It  is  expected  that  the  elementary  school 
lunches  will  be  operated  at  a  loss,  while  those  of  the  high  school  earn  a  fair 
profit.  The  city  assumes  no  financial  resjionsibility  for  the  service  other 
than  fo  equip  the  luncli  rooms.  The  director  of  school  lunches  must,  therefore, 
maintain  a  self-supporting  service.  The  l)oard  of  education  has  not  been 
supplying  adequate  funds  for  the  replacement  of  equipment  and  unless  this 
policy  is  soon  changed  the  service  is  seriously  threatened.  The  financial 
statement  for  1919-20  shows  .$10,467.26  was  paid  for  equipment  and  repairs. 
This  money  was  taken  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business,  with  the  result  that 
there  was  actually  a  deficit  of  .$2,874.22.  which  was  paid  out  of  the  bank 
balance  from  previous  years  and  from  a  few  small  donations,  llie  following 
statement  gives  an  excellent  sununary  of  receijifs  and  expenditures  of  1919-20; 
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Recciptg. 

From  lunches — high  schools $:?09.  027.  68 

From  lunches — olomentary    schools 20,  SOfi.  71 

From  donations 31.64 

From  other   sources 2'.».'{.  40 

Total    receipts 339,759.43 

Balance  June  1.  1919 G,  G04.  94 

346.  364.  37 
Expend  itttres. 

Salaries  and  wages $SG,  892.  62 

Food,   high  schools 217,185.10 

Food,  elementary  schools 23,173.81 

Laundry  and  petty  expenses 1,985.00 

Equipment,    replacements 10,467.26 

Other  expenditures 2,604.82 

Total   expenditures 342.308.61 

Balance  in  bank  June  1,  1920 4,  055.  76 

346,  364.  37 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  exactly  the  deficit  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  above  statement  indicates  that  the  receipts  in  such  .schools  more 
than  covered  the  cost  of  the  food.  The  total  receipts  from  elementary 
schools  was  .$29,8(tG.71,  while  the  expenditures  for  food  was  $23,173,81.  which 
leaves  a  balance  of  $0,722.90  to  be  applieil  toward  salaries  and  wages. 

CHICAGO. 

Chicago  has  the  most  intensive  school-lunch  system  in  America.  Lunches 
are  served  in  all  high  schools,  in  the  Chicago  normal  schools,  and  in  60  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  board  of  education  assumes  full  resi)()nsil)ility  for  tlie  work. 
Most  of  the  high-.school  children  attend  the  lunch  room  for  part  of  their 
meal  at  least,  and  in  the  elementary  school  approximately  31,000  children  are 
served  daily.  The  work  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  director  of 
si>eclal  srhools,  who  is  assisted  by  a  supervisor  of  penny  lunch  rooms. 

The  food  is  prepared  in  each  school,  since  the  central  kitchen  plan  has  never 
been  undertaken  because  of  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  lunch  is  served 
either  at  the  morning  recess  (10.30  a.  in.)  or  at  noon.  The  variety  of  the 
food  served  is  attested  by  the  following  menus  selected  at  random  from  three 
schools : 

ADAMS. 

Monday:  Cocoa;  .sandwiches  (sausage,  jam,  jieanut  butter,  butterino).  Tues- 
day: Tomato  and  spaghetti  soup,  with  meat  stock;  cocoa;  sandwiches.  Fri- 
day :  Cocoa  ;  pea  soup  ;  sandwiches. 

CLAY. 

Monday  :  Cocoa  and  cracker;  cheese  sandwich  ;  apple  butter  sandwich.  Tues- 
day :  Bean  .soup;  hot  frankfurter  sandwich;  peanut-butter  sandwicli.  Wed- 
nesday: Corn  or  rice  soup,  with  r.Tacker ;  hot  beef-loaf  sandwich;  aii[>le-l)utter 
.sandwich.  Thursday:  S[)!i)^hftti  soup;  veal  sandwich;  aiiile-bnttcr  smihI- 
wich.  Friday:  Stewtni  prunes,  with  raisins  and  apricots;  .salmon  sandwich; 
apple-butter  or  peanut-butter  sandwich. 

FROEBEI,. 

Monday:  Cocoa;  jelly  sandwich;  rice  ])Udding.  Tuesday:  Lima  beans;  soup 
with  vegetables;  sausage  sandwiches;  bread  pudding.     Wednesday:  Split  pea 
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soup  with  vegetables ;  butter  sandwich ;  tapioca  pudding.  Thursday :  Kidney- 
bean  soup ;  sausage  sandwich  ;  spaghetti.  Friday  :  Cocoa ;  jelly  sandwich ; 
graham  crackers  ;  chocolate  pudding, 

DOKE. 

Monday:  Soup,  moat  stock  witli  rice  or  barley;  meat  sandwich,  2  cents; 
bread  and  milk  (1  slice,  one-fourth  pint  milk),  1  cent;  jelly  bread.  Tuesday: 
Meat  sandwich  (sausage),  2  cents;  jelly  bread;  bread  and  milk;  apple  sauce 
(1  portion  with  bread),  1  cent.  Wednesday:  Beans;  bread  and  milk;  prunes 
(1  portion  with  slice  of  bread),  1  cent;  jelly  bread.  Thursday:  Meat  sand- 
wich; chocolate  pudding  (Gumpert's  prepared  chocolate  pudding);  bread  and 
milk ;  jelly  bread.  Friday :  Hot  cocoa ;  bread  and  milk ;  jelly  bread ;  pie 
(lemon  cream  or  fruit). 

HAYES. 

Monday:  Cocoa;  cookies;  sandwiches  (sausage  and  apple  butter).  Tuesday: 
Lima-bean  soup ;  sandwiches ;  cookies.  Wednesday :  Macaroni  with  tomato 
sauce;  stewed  prunes;  sandwiches;  cakes.  Thursday:  Baked  beans;  sand- 
wiches.    Friday  :  Cocoa  ;  prunes ;  cookies  ;  sandwiches. 

A  better  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  food  served  and  its  cost  can  be  obtained 
from  a  few  sample  recipes  with  the  caloric  value  and  costs  worked  out  for 
each.    The  following  are  a  few  typical  recipes : 


HOLDEN. 


Cocoa,  1  pound. 
Sugar,  Ih  rounds. 
Milk    (skim),   4  gallons. 
Water,  2  gallons. 


Cost,   $1.35. 
Portions,    150. 

Calories    per    portion 68 

Bread 63 

Total 131 


Cocoa,   IJ  pounds. 
Sugar,  3  pounds. 
Milk,  three  2  pound  cans. 
Water,  8  gallons. 


MARSH. 


Cost,   86  cents. 
Portions,   100. 
Calories    per    portion. 
Bread 


130 
63 


Total 193 


HAYES. 


Lima   beans,   6  pounds. 
Snow  drift,   1  pound. 
Potatoes,   3  pounds. 
Flour,   4   pounds. 
Onions,   0  pounds. 
Celery,  1  stalk. 
Water  to  make  11  gallons. 


Cost,   $1.56. 
Portions,   200. 
Calories    per    portion. 
Bread 


99 
63 


Total 162 


Peas,  dried,   12   pounds. 
Bacon,  1   pound. 
Crackers,  4  pounds. 
Water  to  make  60  quarts. 


FARBEN. 


Cost,   $1.92. 
Portions,  250. 
Calories  per  portion. 
Bread 


119 
63 


Total 182 


WALSH. 


Rolled  oats  and  milk. 


Rolled  oats,  2  pounds  (cooked  in  tireless 
cooker  over  night)  ;  served  with  whole 
milk  and  sugar. 

Milk  (whole),  4  quarts. 

Sugar,  1  pound. 


Cost,   79   cents. 

Portions,   70. 

Calories  per  portion,  95. 
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BEl.L. 

C'reamod  potatops  and  peas. 


Potatoes,  33  pounds. 
Peas,  three  20-oiince  cans 
Milk    (skim),   2  quarts. 
Flour.   1    pound. 
Butterine,    i   pound. 


Navy  beans,  15  pounds. 
Syrup,  li  pints. 
Salt  pork,   12  ounces. 


Bread.  4i  pounds. 

Sufjar,    3    pound. 

Milk    (skim),   1  (|uart. 

Raisins,    i   bos. 

Eggs,   3. 

Vanilla,   2   teaspoonfuls. 


Cost,  $1.80. 

Portions,    180. 

Calorlos  por  portion,   100. 


HOLDEN. 

Baked  beans. 


Cost.  .?i.n4. 

Portions,   .^00. 

Calories  p<M-  portion,   14i 


FROEBEL. 

Bread  pudding. 


Cost,  02   cents. 

Portions,   65. 

Calories  per  portion,  116. 


BEI.Iv. 

Ginger  bread. 


Cost,   $1.25. 

Portions,    125. 

Calories  per  portion,    121. 


Flour,    4    pounds. 
Butterine,   J   pound. 
Sugar.  2  pounds. 
Mola.sses,   4   cups. 
Soda,   4   teaspoonfuls. 
Cinnamon,  4   teaspoonfuls. 
Ginger,  2  teaspoonfuls. 
Eggs,  3. 
Salt,  1  teaspoonful. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  caloric  value  i.';  a  little  low  for  each  portion  of  food. 
A  child  selecting  a  soup  with  bread  and  a  dessert  would  receive  from  250  to  300 
calories,  whereas  in  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  lunches  he  would  secure  about 
350  to  450  calories.  This  difTunilty  could  easily  he  overcome  by  increasing  both 
the  price  and  the  size  of  the  portion.  Most  of  the  soups  cost  less  than  1  cent 
a  portion ;  by  doubling  the  portion  a  more  adequate  lunch  could  be  provided  and 
at  a  price  which  all  could  pay.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  milk  used  in  the 
cocoa  a  much  more  nourishing  poii:ion  could  be  served  at  a  slightly  increased 
cost. 

Cost  of  the  service. — The  supervisor  of  penny  lunch  rooms  does  not  keep  a 
detailed  account  of  expenditures.  The  board  of  education  pays  for  the  entire 
cost  of  labor  and  equipment.  This  frir  the  year  1010-20  amountwl  to  about 
$70,000.    The  service  in  the  high  schools  is  entirely  self-supporting. 


BOSTON. 

For  many  years  no  provision  waf?  made  for  lunches  in  the  elementary  schools 
in  Boston.  During  the  war,  however,  school  feeding  was  undertaken  by  a  volun- 
tary committee  as  part  of  the  food-conservation  work  and  is  still  continued. 
This  committee  secured  from  several  large  butchers  the  brisket  bone  and  other 
portions  of  the  beef  carcass  which  prior  to  that  time  had  not  been  used  for 
human  food  but  sold  for  fertilizers  and  other  purposes.  By  adding  a  few  vege- 
tables this  material  is  used  in  making  a  beef  soup,  which  is  sold  at  several  of 
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the  Boston  schools  for  1  cent.  Bread,  cocoa,  and  other  foods  are  also  sold  at 
cost  price.  A  large  part  of  the  work  is  performed  l)y  volunteers  to  keep  down 
expenses  and  thus  to  aid  in  extending  the  service.  It  is  hoped  that  this  effort 
will  be  an  entering  wedge  toward  securing  an  adequate  school  lunch  for  the 
children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Boston. 

The  high-school  lunches  in  Boston  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  city 
in  the  country.  The  lunches  are  administered  by  a  private  society  known  as  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  The  food  is  prepared  in  a  large 
central  kitchen  plant  under  ideal  conditions  and  transported  to  the  various 
schools,  where  it  is  served.  Provision  is  made  in  most  of  the  schools,  however, 
for  rewarming  the  food  after  it  reaches  the  school.  An  excellent  system  of  ac- 
counting has  been  installed  and  the  working  staff  is  well  organized.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  various  portions  offered  for  sale : 

Soup:  Cream  of  cabbage,  beef  and  rice,  vegetable  mulligatawny,  split  pea, 
lima  bean.  Sandwiches:  Egg  sandwich,  fruit  butter,  chopped  ham,  cheese  and 
pimento,  minced  tongue,  raisin  and  nut,  sardine  sandwich,  Creole,  sliced  ham, 
olive  salad.  Bread  specials  :  Bran  muffins,  corn  muffins.  Hot  specials:  Creamed 
carrots  and  peas,  baked  beans,  vegetable  salad,  American  chop  suey,  fish  hash, 
samp  with  tomato  and  cheese.  Dessert  or  salad :  Chocolate  bread  pudding,  wh. 
cr. ;  blanc  mange,  strawberry  sauce;  apple  tapioca,  wh.  cr. ;  spiced  prune,  wh. 
cr. ;  coffee  jelly,  wh.  cr.  Cake  or  pie:  Fig  cream  pie,  liberty  cake,  chocolate 
cream  pie,  sponge  cake.  Ice  cream :  Macaroon,  pistachio,  pineapple,  raspberry, 
maplenut. 

Articles  always  provided  are  lettuce  and  bread  and  butter,  sandwiches,  milk, 
cocoa,  custards,  plain  cake,  fruit,  and  sweet  chocolate,  apples,  bananas,  peanut 
butter  and  jam  in  rye  rolls. 

The  high-school  service  for  many  years  was  entirely  self-supporting,  but 
since  1917  a  slight  deficit  of  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  annually  has  been  incurred. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

In  1911,  the  board  of  education  of  St.  Louis  undei-took  to  conduct  a  lunch 
service  in  its  schools.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  it  was  illegal  to  spend 
public  funds  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  the  board  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  work.  The  Penny  Lunch  Association,  a  voluntary  society,  then  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  the  service  even  to  equipping  the  lunch  rooms.  During 
the  school  year  1918-19  lunches  were  conducted  in  seven  elementary  schools. 
Most  of  the  service  except  the  actual  cooking  of  food  is  performed  by  volun- 
teers. The  service  in  the  high  schools  is  under  the  direction  of  the  education 
authorities  and  is  more  than  self-sustaining.  Lunch  is  served  in  six  high 
schools  and  a  normal  school.  For  the  school  year  1918-19  the  board  of  edu- 
cation  reported  a  profit  of  $141.70. 

LOS    ANGELES. 

The  board  of  education  of  Los  Angeles  has  charge  of  lunch  rooms  in  9  high 
schools,  8  intermediate  schools  and  31  elementary  schools.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  450  to  1,800  pupils  attend  the  lunches  daily  in  each  of  the  high 
schools,  from  700  to  1,000  in  each  of  the  intermediate  schools,  and  about  120 
in  each  of  the  elementai-y  schools. 

The  supervisor  of  the  home  economics  department  directs  the  lunch  work 
in  all  schools.  In  the  elementary  schools  the  lunches  are  managed  by  the 
cooking  teacher.  In  the  high  and  intermediate  schools  the  lunches  are  man- 
aged either  by  the  student  body  association  or  by  a  cafeteria  director  from 
the  home  economics  department.    "When  the  lunch  is  managed  by  the  student 
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body  association  one  of  tlie  teachers,  iK)t  necessarily  a  tt-mluT  of  home  eco- 
nomics, supervises  the  work. 

The  elementary  schools  selected  for  the  service  are  those  in  which  the 
amount  of  defective  nutrition  is  {n"e:itest.  The  principals  and  teacliers  in 
these  schools  see  that  the  undernourisli(<l  children  are  fed  at  noon.  In  urgent 
cases  a  lunch  of  bread  or  crackers  and  nnlk  is  servetl  at  10  o'clock  in  addition 
to  the  noon  meal.  The  food  is  usually  sold  at  about  cost  i>rice,  but  when  the 
child  is  unable  to  pay  it  is  sold  bclc)\v  cost  or  supplied  fret>.  The  delicit  is 
made  up  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  or  other  philanthropic  societies. 
Cliildren  who  are  supplied  with  free  meals  are  given  work  in  the  home  eco- 
nonncs  department  or  elsewhere  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  not  objects 
of  charity. 

Cost  of  the  service. — The  service  In  the  high  and  intermediate  schools  is 
entirely  self-supijorting,  largely  because  of  the  economies  effected  through 
co<'>perative  buying  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  because  of  the 
service  given  by  the  pupils  for  which  food  is  the  oidy  compensation  received. 
The  receipts  in  the  elementary  schools  for  1919-20  were  $42,0<X) ;  the  cost  of 
food  was  "  approximately  "  $30,100.07.  There  is  no  complete  record  of  other 
expenses,  but  the  supervisor  states  that  tlierp  "  was  no  surplus." 

LOUISV1U.E,    KY. 

Louisville  was  the  first  city  of  the  South  to  esiahlish  a  school  lunch  under 
the  management  of  the  school  authorities.  In  1913,  school  lunches  were  begun 
as  a  volunteer  service.  The  succe.ss  of  the  undertaking  encouraged  the  board  of 
education  to  equip  successively  five  lunch  rooms.  In  1010.  the  hoard  of  edu- 
cation assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  work  and  established  a  department 
of  school  lunches  to  administer  the  service.  Since  this  department  has  no 
revenue  except  the  daily  receipts  from  the  lunch  room,  the  service  must  be 
self-supporting. 

The  lunch  is  served  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  "  to  supplement  an  in- 
sufficient or  faulty  breakfast  or  a  breakfast  hastily  eaten."  The  menus,  which 
are  uniform  for  all  schools,  include  milk  or  cocoa,  soups,  creamed  vegetables, 
sandwiches,  fruits,  small  cakes,  and  milk  chocolate.  These  articles  sell  at  2 
cents  a  portion.  At  the  vocational  schools,  where  the  luncheon  is  planned  to 
take  the  place  of  the  home  dinner,  the  food  sells  for  from  3  to  5  cents  a  portion. 

In  the  most  succes.sful  lunch  rooms  the  meal  is  made  a  social  hour.  Each 
class  has  its  own  table,  at  which  the  teacher  preside?;  as  hostess.  A  spirit  of 
companionship  and  mutual  respect  is  cultivated  which  has  a  most  wholesome 
effect  on  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

OTHER    CITIES. 

Besides  the  work  in  the  cities  mentioned,  school  fee<ling  is  carried  on  in 
Pittsburgh;  Cleveland;  Cincinnati;  Rochester,  \.  Y. ;  Houston,  Tex.;  Mobile; 
Minneapolis;  Indianapolis;  Milwaukei';  Springfield.  Mass.;  and  many  other 
cities.  Since  it  is  obviou-sly  impracticable  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
work  in  each  of  these  cities,  important  as  it  is  in  many  cases,  the  description 
has  been  confined  to  those  cities  which  have  developed  the  work  most  exten- 
sively and  is  sufficiently  varied  to  cover  every  type  of  service  now  being  car- 
ried. 

RURAL-.SCHOOL   LUXCH. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  need  for  a  school  lunch  in  rural  communities  has 
become  apparent.     Countrj-  children  often  travel. long  distances  to  school  and 
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are  obliged  to  carry  their  lunches  with  them.  Instead  of  milk,  vegetables,  and 
fresh  eggs,  the  lunch  of  the  country  child  of  to-day  often  consists  of  soggy  pan- 
cakes, canned  foods,  and  indigestil»le  pies  and  cakes.  The  purpose  of  the  rural- 
school  luncli  is  to  encourage  the  children  to  bring  wholesome  foods  with  them 
and  to  prepare  hot  nourishing  dishes  from  tliem  during  tlie  noon  hour.  Tlie 
country-school  lunch  properly  conducted  thus  fills  a  real  educational  need.  The 
school  lunch  is  often  used  as  the  sole  means,  and  a  most  practical  one,  of  giving 
tlie  chil(h-en  a  much  needed  training  in  home  economics.  The  children  are 
taught  not  only  how  to  prepare  food  properly  and  given  some  appreciation  of 
the  relative  value  of  foods,  but  also  in  setting  the  table  and  in  observing  table 
nianners  and  other  social  amenities. 

The  expense  of  the  rural-school  lunch  is  very  slight.  A  storeroom,  which  is 
usually  already  in  the  schoolhouse,  a  few  cooking  utensils,  and  a  store  closet 
are  sufficient  to  equip  a  school  lunch.  These  are  either  supplied  by  the  parents 
of  the  children  or  out  of  the  school  funds.  The  children  either  bring  their  food 
with  them  or  pay  for  the  cost  of  tlie  food,  which  is  purchased  at  reasonable 
prices  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  many  States  the  work  is  promoted  by  the  extension  division  of  the  school 
of  agrictdture.  IMinnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nel)raska  provide  extension  courses 
for  training  teachers  for  this  work  and  sui)ply  pamphlets  and  circulars  which 
give  pi'actical  instruction  in  providing  a  school  lunch. 

SPECIAL   FEEDING, 

Besides  the  regular  school  lunch,  special  feeding  is  frequently  provided  for 
anenuc,  tnbercuhir,  and  badly  undernourislied  children,  usually  in  open-air 
classes.  In  England  and  Germany  such  children  receive  their  full  nutrition  at 
the  open-air  schools.  In  America,  as  a  rule,  the  food  supplied  is  intended  only 
to  supplement  that  which  the  child  receives  at  home  (15). 

ROCHESTER,    N,   Y. 

In  Kochoster  children  of  the  open-air  classes  receive  their  full  quota  of  nutri- 
tion in  the  school.  The  meals  are  planned  with  scientific  care  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  child  shall  receive  the  full  ration  required  by  him  for  recovery  and 
growth.  The  following  schedule  of  tlie  meals  supplied  in  the  Rochester  classes 
illustrates  how  thoroughly  the  work  is  done: 

MENU. 

Breakfast — Oatmeal  with  su.t;;ir  and  croam  ;  a  ^'lass  of  milk. 
Lunch  at  11  o'clock — A  glass  of  milk. 

Dinner — I'ot  roast  of  beef;  mashed  potatoes;  corn;  bread  and  butter;  milk;  baked 
apples  with  cream. 

Afternoon  lunch — Cocoa  and  bread. 
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Food  raltic  of  tin    Rochester  daili/  iiieuii. 
BRKAKFAST. 


Food  material. 


Oatmeal,  poiuid 

Milk  ( whoUM,  quarts. 
Sugar,  poiuid 


Total  for  30  children. 
Per  capita 


Amount. 


flrams  of— 


Protein. 


113.5 
l»I.O 


293.5 
9.7 


Fat. 


49.  C 
217.2 


266.8 
8.8 


Carbo- 
hydrate. 


4.VI.  3 
271.2 
453.6 


1,175.  1 
39.1 


Cost  (as 
of  1916). 


$0.  075 
.300 
.070 


.505 
.017 


11  O'CLOCK  LUNCn. 


Milk  for  30  children,  quarts. 
.  Per  capita 


150.0 
5.0 


181.0 
6.0 


226.0 
7.5 


PINNER. 


$0,300 
.010 


Potatoes  (1  peck),  pounds. 
Beef  (rump  roast),  pounds. 

Com  (canned),  cans 

A  pples,  peck 

Brown  sugar,  poimd 

Milk  ( whole),  quarts 

Butter,  pound 

Bread,  loaves 


Tot  al  for  33  indiWduals. 
Per  capita 


1") 
7 
3 
1 
1 
8 


121.5 

437.5 

38.  1 

86.4 


240.0 

3.4 

106.8 


1,093.7 
33.1 


CO 

041.  2 

16.2 

120.0 


289.  6 

289.1 

21.6 


1,383.7 
41.9 


999.0 


2.VS.  3 

3,597.6 

430.0 

361.6 


963.2 


6,6<19.  7 
200.3 


JO.  325 
1.  120 
.300 
.400 
.066 
.480 
.300 
.200 


3.  191 
.093 


AFTERNOON  LUNCH. 


Milk  (whole),  quarts. 

Cocoa,  can 

Supar,  pound 

Bread,  loaves 


Total  for  30  children. 
Per  capita 


180.0 
26.6 


82.1 


287.7 
8.6 


181.0 
32.5 


10.8 


224.3 
7.4 


226.0 

42.5 

226.8 

481.6 


956.9 
31.9 


to.  300 
.115 
.035 
.100 


.550 
.018 


TOTAL  FOR  THE  DAY. 


Per  capita. 


' 

.56.4 

64. 1           278. 8 

to.  14 


It  i.>i  iiitei-t'stinp  to  c-onipaiv  tlic  total  quantity  of  food  jtrovided  for  oacli 
child  daily  in  the  Koehf.ster  schools  with  that  which  is  usually  deemed  es.sentlal 
for  the  average  school  child.  The  following  tahle  gives  the  combined  estimate 
of  15  food  experts  of  the  daily  food  re<niiremeiit  of  a  child  of  10  years  of  age 
and  average  weight  and  that  furnished  in  the  open-air  classes: 


Protein 

Fat 

Carl)ohydrates 


Estimated 
daily  re- 
quirement. 


Orarm. 
60 
40 
250 


.\  mount 
funii.shed 
in  open-air 
classes. 


(travM. 
56.4 
64.1 

298.8 
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The  Rochester  menus  provide  food  in  excess  of  the  estimated  requirement. 
The  average  number  of  cliildren  attending  open-air  chisses  in  Rocliester  is  only 
30.  One  can  readily  understand  that  it  would  be  possible  to  prepare  such  an 
elaborate  and  costly  meal  for  so  fevp  children,  while  to  provide  such  nutrition 
1'ur  hundreds  or  tliousands  of  childi-en  would  involve  considerable  expense  and 
serious  problems  of  policy  and  administration. 

The  food  for  the  open-air  classes  in  Rochester  is  prepared  for  the  most  part 
by  the  girls  of  the  cooking  class  under  the  direction  of  the  domestic  science 
teacher.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  that  it  offers  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  the  children  to  receive  a  concrete  lesson  in  providing  a  well- 
lialanced  daily  menu  for  a  comparatively  small  group  of  children  and  that  tliey 
are  able  to  effect  considerable  economies  in  labor. 

CHICAGO. 

The  meals  provided  in  Chicago  open-air  classes  are  nearly  as  liberal  as  those 
of  Rochester.  Mr.  Sherman  Kingsley  states  that  the  average  daily  cost  per 
child  for  the  food  in  such  cases  is  11  or  12  cents.  Tlie  average  daily  food  value 
is  between  1,100  and  1,200  calories.  The  following  typical  menus  offered  for 
open-air  classes  in  Chicago  show  that  the  children  would  require  very  little 
additional  food  at  home : 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  jelly.  Noon  dinner — Browned  beef  stew,  boiled  potatoes, 
masbod  turnips,  bread,  milk,  farina   puddins;. 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  jellj'.  Noon  dinner — Browned  beef  stew,  boiled  potatoes, 
potatoes,  chocolate  pudding. 

In  the  Chicago  open-air  classes  nearly  500  children  were  provided  for.  A 
great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  the  educational  aspect  of  the  meal  in  in- 
stilling a  taste  for  good  food  in  the  children  and  in  urging  the  parents  to 
provide  better  food  for  them  at  home. 

NEW     YORK     CITY. 

Special  feeding  is  provided  not  only  for  the  children  of  open-air  classes  in 
New  York  City,  but  also  for  crippled  children  and  tliose  suffering  from  car- 
diac effects.  The  type. of  food  offered  in  each  case  is  practically  the  same. 
It  consists  usually  of  a  light  lunch  of  milk  and  crackers  or  cei'eal  and  milk  at 
either  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  2.30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  at  both 
times.  A  hearty  noon  lunch  is  provided  for  a  few  of  the  children  of  the 
open-air  classes  by  the  Brooklyn  school-lunch  committee  and  paid  for  by  a 
philanthropic  society.  In  some  cases,  the  children  pay  2  pents  a  day  for  the 
milk  and  crackers  or  cereal  and  crackers,  which  payment  covers  the  cost 
of  the  food.  In  other  instances,  however,  the  food  is  provided  without  any 
cost  to  the  children.  AMiere  a  regular  school-lunch  service  is  provided,  the 
children  are  naturally  urged  to  attend.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  what  pro- 
portion of  the  child's  nutrition  is  thus  provided.  The  following  is  a  schedule 
of  the  daily  routine  of  open-air  classes  in  New  York  City,  which  will  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  way  that  the  feeding  is  worked  in  with  otlier 
activities  of  the  day  (19)  :  9  to  10  a.  m.,  school  work;  10  to  10.15  a;  m.,  extra 
feeding;  10.15  to  11  a.  m.,  school  work;  11  to  12  noon,  rest  period;  12  to  1 
p.  m.,  lunch  period;  1  to  2.45  p.  m.,  school  work;  2.45  to  3  p.  m.,  second  extra 
feeding. 

Where  cereals  or  hot  dishes  are  provided  for  the  children,  a  simple  kitchen 
equipment  is  usually  installed,  consisting  of  a  small  gas  stove  and  a  tireless 
cooker.  The  food  is  usually  prepared  by  the  teacher,  while  the  children  help 
in  the  service.    The  problem  of  service  is  very  simple.    The  classes  are  limited 
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to  25  children.  Fireless  cookers  are  frequently  made  !)y  the  children  in  school 
shops  or  are  presented  to  the  school  by  friends  who  are  interested  in  the 
(•hisses. 

LOtriSVILLE,    KY. 

The  department  of  school  lunches  of  the  hoard  of  education  provides  a  liplit 
luncheon  in  the  inorninj:  and  afternoon  and  a  full  lunch  at  noon  for  the 
children  in  the  open-air  classes.  A  tralmul  nurse  visits  the  homes  of  the 
children  and  endeavors  to  interest  the  parents  in  preparing  suitahle  food  at 
home.  It  is  impressed  upon  the  parents  that  the  food  which  the  children  re- 
ceive at  school  is  intended  to  supplement  their  rejiular  daily  ration  and  that 
the  work  can  ha\e  no  permanent  effect  without  the  mothers'  cooperation. 

ST.  r.oris. 

The  board  of  education  of  St.  l.ouis  provides  a  luncheon  service  in  three 
open-air  schools.  One  of  these  schools  is  a  resident  school,  where  10  children 
are  kept  untler  medical  supervision  and  given  their  full  requirement  of  food 
until  recovery.  At  the  other  schools  the  children  receive  a  midmorning  hmch 
and  a  "  snack  "  before  going  home  in  the  afternoon.  Soup,  cereal,  and  milk 
figure  largely  in  the  menus  of  these  lunches.  The  children  receive  on  the 
average  1,025  calories  a  day.  at  an  average  cost  of  17  cents.  Tlie  receipts  from 
the  children  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  food.  The  cost  of  the  food  in  1019 
in  the  two  larger  schools  was  $.^,849.08 ;  the  receipts  from  the  children  were 
.$1.14.''.. 47.  The  defifit  was  paid  entirely  by  the  St.  l.ouis  Tuben-ulosis  Society. 
The  resident  open-air  school  is  maintained  jointly  by  the  board  of  education 
and  the  St.  Louis  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  latter  providing  for  the  fee<ling 
of  the  children. 

SCHOOT.  FFKDING  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  DEFECTI\'E  NUTRITIOX. 

In  Entrland.  as  we  have  seen,  school  feeding  is  practically  restricte<l  to  under- 
nourisiml  cliihln^i.  and  particularly  to  those  whose  defective  nutrition  is  due 
to  poverty.  The  theory  is  that  inadetjuate  food  is  the  primary  cause  of  de- 
fective nutrition  and  that,  conversely,  an  abundance  of  food  is  the  remedy. 
Scho<il  breakfasts  anrl  dinners  are  intende<l  to  supply  what  is  lacking  in  the 
child's  diet,  and  thus  to  restore  him  to  normal  health.  The  shortsighte<lness  of 
this  policy  is  now  dear  to  school  medic.'d  officers  and  others  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  secure  permanent  results  through  .school  feeding.  The  application  of 
the  physir-al  rather  than  the  poverty  test  for  selecting  the  children  to  be  fed, 
the  cf)mbination  of  school  feeding  with  other  branches  of  the  school  medical 
service,  the  development  of  the  educational  aspect  of  the  .service  so  that  the 
child's,  and  through  him,  the  parent's  food  habits  will  be  permanently  improved 
are  suggested  reforms  which  many  progressive  cf)ramunities  are  already 
adopting. 

The  aim  of  the  school  lunch  in  America,  however,  lias  simply  been  to  provide 
a  warm,  nourishing  noon  meal  for  children  who  wouhl  not  otherwise  receive 
one.  No  attempt  has  usually  been  made  to  select  undenio)irishe<l  children  fur- 
ther than  to  select  for  the  service  schools  in  congested  neighborhoods  where 
the  amount  of  defective  nutrition  is  likely  to  be  greatest.  Undernourishe<l 
children  are  often  provided  for,  as  we  have  seen,  through  special  feeding  which 
is  intended  to  supplement  what  the  child  receives  at  home  or  at  the  regular 
school  lunch. 
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America  has  thus  escaped  the  fatal  error  of  regarding'  the  mere  provision  of 
food  as  the  sole  remedy  for  defective  nutrition.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  coordinate  the  school  lunch  or  supplementary  feeding  with  other 
methods  of  dealing  with  defective  nutrition  which  are  now  being  developed. 

OTHER    METHODS    OF    ATTACKING    DEFECTIVE    NUTRITION. 
THE  NUTRITION   CLASS. 

The  nutrition  clinics  and  the  classes  connected  with  tliem  were  originated  by 
Dr.  William  R.  V.  Emerson,  of  Boston.  In  the  fall  of  1908  Dr.  Emerson  dis- 
covered in  his  liospital  and  clinic  work  a  large  number  of  "  delicate  "  children 
of  all  social  classes  who  failed  to  respond  to  most  methods  of  treatment.  At 
that  time  he  made  a  study  of  four  or  Ave  thousand  children  who  were  coming 
to  the  children's  department  of  the  Boston  Dispensary.  From  this  group  he 
selected  15  out  of  the  weakest  and  most  poorly  nourished  group  and  organized 
them  into  a  nutrition  class,  the  object  being,  as  he  states,  "  to  study  every  pos- 
sible detail  of  their  lives,  with  a  hope  that  such  study  will  explain  their  con- 
dition and  that  directions  of  hygiene  and  diet  could  be  given  to  the  group  in 
nuich  less  time  and  much  more  effectively  than  to  each  one  individually."  Each 
cliild  was  provided  with  a  small  record  book  and  required  to  state  exactly 
everything  he  ate  during  the  48  hours  following  his  initiation  into  the  class 
and  to  give  "  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  sleep,  time  out  of  doors,  the  number 
of  minutes  at  meals,  and  such  other  details  as  seemed  necessary  in  each  par- 
ticular case."  In  addition  to  this  record,  a  record  was  secured  by  a  social 
worker  who  visited  the  liomes  of  the  children  and  reported  on  their  housing 
conditions  and  the  standards  of  hygiene  maintained  in  the  home. 

In  the  nutrition  class  the  children  assemble  in  rows  before  charts  labeled 
»vith  their  names,  on  which  are  indicated  a  curve  showing  the  expected  gain 
of  the  child  and  a  curve  showing  his  actual  progress  in  weight  since  admission 
to  the  class.  The  <lisplay  of  the  charts,  which  clearly  indicates  those  who  are 
gaining  and  those  who  are  losing,  furnishes  an  incentive  for  each  chihl  to  outdo 
the  other  in  carrying  out  faitlifully  the  suggestions  made  to  him  for  bringing 
his  weight  up  to  the  normal  expected  for  liis  age.  The  parents  of  the  children 
are  asked  to  attend  the  class  and  to  see  for  themselves  the  progress  which  their 
own  chihlren  and  others  are  making. 

If  a  child  fails  to  make  his  expected  gain  during  the  week,  the  nutrition 
worker  questions  the  child  or  looks  up  his  re<*ord  to  ascertain  the  cause.,  It 
may  be  due  to  liis  not  having  taken  a  sufheient  number  of  calories  of  food 
daily,  to  his  failure  to  have  his  tonsils  removed,  to  a  bad  cold,  to  fast  eating 
or  some  other  infraction  of  the  bealtli  rules.  The  necessity  for  carrying  out 
the  suggestions  of  the  physician  or  nutrition  worker  is  thus  driven  home,  with 
the  result  that  at  the  next  session  the  child  has  probably  carried  out  his  in- 
structions and  .shows  a  gratifying  gain. 

The  nutrition  class  nietlKwl  with  various  modifications  and  further  develop- 
ment has  been  widely  copied  throughout  the  country  by  workers  who  are 
aroused  as  to  the  seriou.sness  of  defective  nutrition.  Nutrition  classes  are 
multiiilying  so  rapidly  that  a  brief  description  of  tlie  modifications  to  the 
original  iilan  wliich  have  been  worked  out  in  representative  communities  must 
suffice. 

NEW    TOEK    CITY. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has  found 
that  nutrition  work  accomplishes  most  lasting  results  whtMi  it  is  coordinated  with 
all  other  agencies  dealing  with  the  health  of  the  child  (5).    The  nutrition  work 
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of  this  jissoriMtii'ii  is  iiii  intPirnil  luni  of  a  lar;.'t'r.  inincnt  ivo  hoalth  proKrani 
which  it  is  (.airy in j;  mit  on  an  iutciisivf  hasLs  iu  a  eont^fstrtl  distriit  of  .'{J.'iOl* 
populatiuu.  The  essential  steps  in  tiiis  are  prenatal  instruction  for  all  ex- 
pectant mothers  in  the  district,  siiitaltlo  arrangements  for  the  birth  of  the  child, 
postnatal  instniction  for  the  mother,  the  ptMiodical  weij^hinp  and  complete 
physical  examination  of  all  the  children,  and  innnediate  attention  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  defects  which  the  doctor  discovers.^  To  do  this,  iu  addition  to 
existing  facilities,  the  association  employs  15  nurses.  H  dietitians,  1  physician 
t()  examine  the  children  and  another  to  examine  the  prejinant  mothers,  3 
dentist.s,  and  3  derilal  hygienists. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  examination  clinic  is  that  of  a  feeder 
for  the  nutrition  workers.  It  is  here  that  defective  nutrition  is  discovered  in 
its  earliest  stajres  before  its  effects  have  becoini'  permanently  fixed  and  before 
the  habits  leading  to  the  condition  are  firmly  established.  All  cases  of  de- 
fective nutrition  discovered  by  the  doctor  are  at  once  referred  to  the  nutrition 
worker  for  c<irrectioii. 

The  children  of  school  ape  are  organizetl  into  nutrition  classes  which  meet  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  The  work  in  the  nutrition  class  is  ac- 
companied by  visits  of  the  dietitian  to  the  home  to  give  practical  instruction  to 
the  mother  in  the  preparation  of  the  right  kinds  of  food  and  in  demonstrating 
to  her  the  benefits  of  conforming  with  tiie  suggestions  made  by  the  nutrition 
worker.  At  first  the  visits  are  made  once  a  week,  but  later  every  two  weeks. 
One  dietitian  can  take  care  of  iyO  children,  weighing  them  weekly,  meeting  with 
them  once  a  week  in  the  nutrition  class  and  visiting  the  homes. 

With  the  children  of  preschool  age  the  class  method  is  obviously  impractic- 
able and  the  work  must  be  accomplished  entirely  through  work  with  the  mother 
iu  the  home.  Since  it  is  impos-sible  for  most  of  the  mothers  to  bring  their 
little  tots  to  the  clinic  every  week  to  be  weighed  and  to  receive  the  necessary 
instruction,  the  nutrition  workers  go  to  them.  A  portable  scale  capable  of 
weighing  up  to  120  pounds  has  been  secured  which  the  nutrition  worker  can 
take  with  her  on  her  weekly  visits  to  the  home.  The  child  is  weighed  in  the 
presence  of  the  mother.  A  failure  to  gain  gives  the  worker  an  effective  opening 
in  i)ersuading  the  mother  to  carry  out  the  instructions  faithfully.  For  the  most 
part,  children  with  whom  the  association  undertakes  to  do  intensive  work  are 
continued  for  a  period  of  16  weeks  and  longer  if  conditions  warrant  and  if 
the  physician  decides  it  will  be  helpful.  T'lillilren  are  dropped  fri)ni  intensive 
work  when  a  satisfactory  gain  has  been  made  for  a  period  of  IG  weeks  or  longer 
and  when  the  improvement  in  food  and  health  habits  and  in  the  correction 
of  physical  defects  has  been  sufficient  to  require  constant  sui)ervision.  But 
the  child  is  still  kept  under  observation.  The  honie  is  revisite<l  about  once 
a  niontli  and  the  child  reweigheil,  and  if  the  child  has  lost  in  weight  and.  fallen 
back  into  his  old  habits  intensive  work  is  again  resumed. 

Results. — The  record  of  the  gains  of  three  groups  of  children  who  received 
intensive  work  for  10  weeks  is  now  available.  While  the  period  covered  is 
too  short  and  the  number  of  children  induch^l  too  small  to  speak  of  with  any 
finality,  the  results  are  most  encouraging.  The  first  two  groups  were  children 
of  school  age.  the  third  of  preschool  age. 

In  the  first  group  of  62  children  none  of  the  children  lost  weight,  24  per  cent 
gainefl  but  failed  to  make  the  normal  gain,  while  76  per  cent  gained  in  excess 
of  normal.  The  accompanying  chart  (page  32)  indicates  that  the  median  gain 
fell  at  about  175  per  cent  of  the  normal.  In  other  words,  the  mcflian  gain  was 
about  75  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  normal.  Moreover,  the  largest  number  of 
children  gained  from  200  to  22.'  per  cent  of  the  normal,  while  a  few  made  more 
than  four  times  the  normal  gain. 
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Chart  1. 


First  Group  -  62  Children  ♦  16  Weeks 

Each  square  represents  one  child 
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The  second  group,  which  was  carried  at  a  later  period  wlien  methods  had 
been  more  fully  developed,  made  an  even  better  showing.  Of  this  group,  con- 
sisting of  54  children,  none  lost  weight,  13  per  cent  gained  less  than  normal, 
while  87  per  cent  gained  in  excess  of  normal.  The  median  gain  for  the  group 
fell  at  220  per  cent  of  normal,  with  the  greater  number  falling  between  the  225 
and  275  percentile  groups. 

Chart  2. 

Second  Group  -54  Children  ♦  16  Weeks 

Each  square  represents  one  child 
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The  third  group,  of  61  children  of  preschool  age,  failed  to  make  as  good  a 
showing  as  the  other  groups  because  of  the  difliculties  of  working  with  children 
of  this  age.  The  results,  however,  are  far  from  discouraging.  One  child  lost 
weight,  while  31.1  per  cent  gained  less  than  normal  and  67.2  per  cent  gained 
in  excess  of  normal.    The  median  for  this  group  fell  at  the  159  percentile  group. 

Chart  3. 

Preschool  -  61  Children  - 16  Weeks 

Each  square  represents  one  child 
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NUTRITIONAL  EDUCATION   IN  CLINKS  PX»K  CHILDREN. 

With  the  close  medical  supervision  which  is  iio.ssible  in  children's  clinics  ex- 
cellent opportunity  is  offered  for  the  clearing  up  of  minor  physical  defects 
which  retard  the  child's  nutrition.  When  this  is  done  the  balance  of  the  work 
consists  in  educational  supervision  to  establish  proper  food  and  health  habits 
on  the  part  of  both  children  and  parents.  The  following  clinics,  all  connectetl 
with  large  hospitals,  provide  such  care  for  their  children :  Bellevue.  Post 
Graduate,  Nursery  and  Child's,  and  Mount  .Sinai.  The  work  is  either  car- 
ried on  by  personal  interview  with  the  child  on  the  part  of  the  physician  in 
charge  or  through  nutrition  classes  and  home  visiting.  For  this  purpose 
Bellevue  has  a  .staff  consisting  of  a  physician  who  supervises  the  work  and 
meets  the  groups  of  children,  a  nurse  who  assists  the  doctor  at  the  clinic  and 
who  visits  the  homes,  and  three  volunteers  who  help  take  histories  and  relieve 
the  phy.sician  and  nurse  of  many  details.  At  Mount  Sinai  hospital  the  physician 
In  charge  interviews  each  child  personally. 

TEACHERS   COLLEGE COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY. 

With  the  further  development  of  nutrition  classes  and  other  methods  of 
dealing  intensively  with  defective  nutrition  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
especially  traineil  workers  in  this  field.  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity is  anticipating  this  demand  by  giving  its  students  in  home  economics  fiehl 
training  in  the  work  of  nutrition  classses  and  in  home  visiting.  Dr.  Mary 
Swartz  Rose,  of  the  school  of  household  arts  of  the  college,  with  Miss  Emma 
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Winslow,  secretary  of  the  home  economics  committee  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  are  in  charge  of  this  work.  Nutrition  classes  are  conducted  in 
a  room  in  a  neighborhood  near  the  college.  The  students  are  required  to  take 
their  turn  at  conducting  the  nutrition  class  and  in  visiting  the  homes. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

For  three  years  this  bureau  has  been  conducting  nutrition  work  in  one  of 
the  public  schools  and  during  the  last  year  it  began  the  work  in  an  experimental 
play  school  which  it  operates  (21,  22).  Dr.  William  R.  P.  Emerson  organized 
the  nutrition  work  and  supervised  it  for  the  first  years.  In  addition  to  nutri- 
tion class  work  supplementary  feeding  is  provided  and  attention  given  to  the 
removal  of  physical  defects. 

KANSAS   CITY,   MO. 

During  the  past  school  year  a  most  interesting  demonstration  was  made  of 
an  intensive  crusade  against  malnutrition  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Kansas  City. 
A  group  of  112  children  was  selected  for  the  work,  ranging  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  sixth  grade.  The  service  consisted  of  a  complete  physical  exami- 
nation to  determine  remediable  defects,  constant  medical  supervision  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  experiment,  home  visits  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
parents  in  curing  physical  defects  and  correcting  incorrect  food  and  health 
habits,  and  biweekly  instruction  classes  and  weighings.  Supplementary  feed- 
ing was  provided  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon.  A  total  of 
from  1,000  to  1,200  calories  were  supplied  in  these  meals  and  they  were  so 
planned  as  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  the  so-called  "  protective  "  foods — 
milk,  eggs,  and  *'  leafy  "  vegetables. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  the  gi'oup  showed  a  gain  of  231  per  cent  of  the 
normal  gain.  A  central  group  of  109  children,  who  were  similar  to  those  in- 
cluded in  the  experiment,  but  who  did  not  receive  the  service,  lost  an  average 
of  4  ounces  apiece.  Fifteen  children  failed  to  make  the  expected  gain.  It 
was  found  that  in  the  case  of  14  of  these  the  failure  to  gain  was  due  either 
to  uncorrected  physical  defects  or  illness  or  lack  of  cooperation  in  the  home. 
The  other  child  remained  thin,  but  was  apparently  in  the  best  of  health, 

THE  ROLE  OF  SCHOOL  FEEDING  IN   THE   MALNUTRITION   PROGRAM. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  is  accomplished  in  dealing  with  undernourished 
children  through  schqpl  medical  and  nursing  service,  the  nutrition  class,  and 
through  personal  contact  with  families.  The  value  of  such  services  has  been 
so  well  established  that  the  role  often  ascribed  to  the  school  lunch  will  have 
to  be  greatly  moditied.  Far  from  being  a  panacea  for  malnutrition,  the  school 
lunch  has  now  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  accessory  to  a  larger  social  ma- 
chinery which  is  better  adapted  for  coping  with  the  various  complexities  of  the 
malnutrition  problem. 

But  the  day  is  still  far  distant  when  cities  shall  have  so  perfected  their  medi- 
cal, clinical,  and  other  services  as  to  reach  every  undernourished  child.  It  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  there  are  between  two  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand undernourished  children  in  New  York  City.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  average  nutrition  class  can  only  care  for  50  or  60  children  at  a  time,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  a  tremendous  expansion  is  necessary  in  medical  inspection 
and  clinical  facilities,  and  that  a  considerable  readjustment  must  be  made  in 
school  schedules  before  this  vast  number  can  be  adequately  cared  for.  We  shall 
still  have  to  rely  on  the  school  lunrh  as  our  best  agency  for  preventing  malnutri- 
tion by  offering  a  wholesome  school  lunch  to  all  children  who  will  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 
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WHAT  TYrE  OF  SCII«H)L  KKKUIXCJ  IS  MOST  EFFEt'TIVK? 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  various  theories  as  to  tlie  portion  of  the  cliiUl's 
nutrition  wliich  the  school  meal  should  provide.  In  Knj;land,  where  school  feed- 
inj^  is  still  rciiardcd  as  practically  the  only  antidote  for  aialuutritiou,  the 
undernourished  child  receives  the  major  part  of  his  nutrition  from  the  school 
meal,  while  in  America  he  receives  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  his  daily  ration 
in  the  school  lunch.  It  is  clear  that  we  oupht  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  as- 
suuiiuj,'  that  the  child  should  receive  the  jjreater  amount  of  his  nutrition  in  the 
school.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  checking  up  home  conditions  so  that 
the  family's  food  standards  will  be  brought  up  to  normal  and  educating  the 
child  to  like  and  to  demand  adequate  and  nourishing  food.  The  (luaiitity  pro- 
videil  in  the  s«.-hool  lunch  will,  therefore,  be  a  compromise  between  furnishing 
a  hearty  meal  and  a  mere  snack  to  assuage  temporarily  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

The  question  as  to  when  the  meals  should  be  served  is  still  an  open  one. 
The  theory  of  the  midmorning  lunch  is  that  the  child  who  receives  an  inadequate 
breakfast  or  none  at  all  must  have  a  lij:ht  lunch  in  the  mitUlle  of  the  morning 
to  sustain  him  through  the  morning  school  period.  Besides,  many  contend  that 
by  supplying  a  light  lunch  at  this  time  the  undernourished  child  can  increase 
the  total  amount  of  food  taken  daily  without  overtaxing  his  digestive  organs. 
At  best,  the  midmorning  meal,  however,  is  a  supplementary  meal,  to  be  supplied 
to  children  who.*5e  undernourishment  is  critical. 

It  will  doubtless  l)e  found  best  to  serve  a  rather  ample  lunch  at  noon  if  only 
one  meal  is  to  be  provided.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  noon  meal 
should  provide  a  perfect  "balanced"  ration;  that  is.  it  should  contain  the 
proper  proportion  of  the  various  essentials  of  the  child's  diet — protein,  carbo- 
hydrate, fat,  and  mineral  salts.  But  if  the  noon  meal  is  to  be  perfectly  "bal- 
anced "  and  to  contain  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  child's  daily  ration,  as  many 
contend,  a  radical  departure  from  present  methods  and  traditions  is  essential. 
The  American  school  lunch  has  been  built  up  on  the  theory  that  the  child  is  to 
select  his  luncheon  from  various  portions  of  food  offered  for  sale.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  assurance  that  the  child  will  sele<'t  a  perfectly  "balanced"  meal. 
We  have  seen  that  the  "  balanced  "  meal  can  easily  be  supplied  in  cases  of  spe- 
cial feeding  where  provision  is  made  for  supplying  an  ideal  lunch  to  small 
groups  without  cost.  If  the  prescribed  luncheon  is  to  be  established,  the  vol- 
untary pay-as-you-go  policy  must  be  supersedetl.  To  install  such  a  system  will 
involve  .serious  financial  considerations,  for  patronage  will  undoubteilly  fall  off 
when  children  find  that  they  are  required  to  take  a  certain  meal  or  none  at  all. 
This,  however,  may  be  offset  by  the  a<lvantage  which  would  be  gaine<l  through 
scientific  feeding  of  at  first  a  limited  group,  which  would  be  extended  later  as 
the  advantages  of  such  a  meal  were  impre.s.sed  on  the  children. 

But  even  with  an  ft  la  carte  service  it  is  jMissible  to  guide  the  children  to  .some 
extent  in  the  selection  of  a  properl.v  "  balanced  "  meal.  In  some  cities  a  child 
may  not  purchase  a  cracker  or  candy  uiifil  he  has  first  selected  soup,  cocoa,  or 
Some  other  substantial  dish.  Moreover,  if  care  is  used  in  the  selection  of  recipes 
each  portion  can  provide  a  fairly  well  "balanced"  ration,  particularly  if  ndlk 
is  freely  used. 

"  Protci-tirr  "  foofl'<. — The  work  of  McCallum.  Osborne,  Mendel,  and  others 
has  demonstrated  the  importance  of  milk,  eggs,  and  leafy  vegetables  be<'ause  of 
growth-promoting  qualities  which  they  pos.sess  and  which  many  other  foods 
rich  in  carbohydrates.  i)roteins.  fat.  and  mineral  salts  entirely  lack.  The  scho«^»! 
lunch  should  therefore  provide  ns  much  of  these  foods  as  is  practicable.  Supple- 
mentary feeding  which  is  intended  to  build  up  anemic  and  undernourished  chil- 
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dren  shoukl  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of  this  kind  of  food.  For  this  reason 
the  custom  of  serving  milk  and  crackers  or  cereal  and  milk  is  most  commend- 
able. The  best  results,  however,  will  come  not  from  the  merely  temporary  pro- 
vision of  such  food  but  in  getting  the  children  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  regularly 
at  home. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ASPECT. 

It  is  constantly  claimed  that  an  important  function  of  the  school  lunch  is  to 
educate  the  child  not  only  in  proper  food  habits,  but  also  to  instill  in  him  a 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  his  fellows.  Here  is  a  fertile  field  for  develop- 
ment in  school-feeding  work,  for  little  has  been  done  to  make  the  meals  really 
educational,  the  reason  probably  being,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  because 
much  of  the  work  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  done  by  private  societies 
which  had  not  facilities  for  developing  this  aspect  of  the  work.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  children  in  groups  can  be  taught  to  eat  foods  which  are 
good  for  them  and  to  which  they  have  been  unaccustomed  at  home.  The  teach- 
ing in  this  instance  is  not  accomplished  so  much  through  formal  instruction  and 
discipline  as  throTigh  the  quiet  suggestion  of  a  wholesome  meal  attractively 
served. 

There  remains  much  to  be  done,  however,  in  coordinating  the  school  lunch 
with  other  departments  of  the  public  school,  particularly  the  home  economics 
department,  in  teaching  food  values.  Not  only  ought  the  children  to  be  taught 
in  the  classroom  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  foods,  but  the  school  lunch 
ought  to  serve  as  a  concrete  example  of  the  bc-^t  type  of  feeding.  It  might  be 
well  in  such  cases  for  the  teacher  to  use  the  menu  of  the  school  lunch  for  that 
week  as  a  basis  for  pointing  out  the  value  of  different  types  of  food  in  order 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  child  in  the  subject.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the 
school  lunches  are  operated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  whole  teaching  staff  of  the  school  enlisted  that  they  can 
be  made  really  educational. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  OUGHT  THE  LUNCH  SERVICE  BE  SELF-SUPPORTING? 

The  best  results  can  be  secured  if  the  receipts  from  the  lunch  service  are  ap- 
plied only  to  the  cost  of  the  food.  The  child  ought  at  least  to  pay  for  the  food 
he  consumes.  If  it  is  attempted,  however,  to  make  the  lunch  service,  particu- 
larly in  the  elementary  schools,  entirely  self-supporting — that  is,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  labor  and  administration  as  well  as  of  ff>od — the  best  results  will  not  be 
secured.  The  prices  charged  will  have  to  be  so  high  as  to  keep  fi-om  the  service 
many  children  who  are  most  in  need  of  it.  Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  for 
charging  the  cost  of  administering  the  lunch  and  the  labor  to  education,  calling 
upon  the  community  to  meet  such  expenses.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
lunches  can  l)e  made  educational,  and  if  they  perform  an  educational  service 
the  community  and  not  the  individual  child  .should  be  made  to  bear  the  expense 
of  this  service. 

THE  PROVISION   OF  FREE   MEALS. 

The  principle  that  every  meal  must  be  paid  for  is  a  sound  one  and  ought  not 
to  be  departed  from.  To  supply  free  meals  indiscriminately  is  bad  for  the 
children  and  for  the  character  of  the  service  as  well.  Children  who  can  not 
afford  to  purchase  their  own  meals  .should  be  provided  with  such  meals  either 
by  private  charitable  agencies  or  through  funds  appropriated  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment specially  for  that  purpose.  The  provision  of  free  meals  for  the  child 
should  be  regarded  only  as  an  extremely  temporary  expedient  which  should  be 
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followed  up  by  dose  investisation  of  the  lunue.  If  such  investigation  iudicates 
the  family  is  too  poor  to  supply  )ule<piate  food,  the  itrovision  of  relief  slioidd 
be  made  directly  to  the  family  and  not  to  the  eliihi.  All  that  is  necessary  after 
all  is  to  insure  that  no  child  is  deprived  of  the  school  meal  simply  because  of 
the  poverty  of  his  parents,  but  the  best  social  practice  indicates  that  the  relief 
should  be  made  to  the  family  as  a  unit  and  not  to  the  child. 

THE  PUBLIC  CONTROL  OF  SCHOOL  FEEDING. 

Experience  both  in  Europe  and  America  indicates  that  sch(K)l  feeding,  to  he 
done  enU'ieutly,  must  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  educational  authorities. 
We  have  seen  that  while  school  feeding  usually  has  been  initiated  through 
private  effort,  it  has  almost  universally  been  transferred  to  public  control.  It 
is  significant  that  in  all  the  cities  in  America  where  sch(X)l  feeding  has  hi^-n 
developed  at  all  extensively  the  work  Is  now  done  entirely  by  the  board  of 
education.  New  York.  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  have  intrusted  this  work 
entirely  to  the  department  of  education,  while  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  and  other 
cities  also  maintain  an  extensive  lunch  service  under  public  control. 

The  private  operation  of  school  lunches  fails  to  achieve  the  best  results  be- 
cause private  committees  usually  lack  sufficient  funds  to  extend  and  maintain 
the  service  adequately.  Moreover,  it  is  dillicult  for  a  private  organization  to  re- 
ceive the  cooperation  of  the  teaching  staff,  essential  to  making  the  school 
lunches  thoroughly  educational.  Indeed,  the  private  control  of  school  lunches 
is  justified  only  as  an  experiment  to  demonstrate  that  such  work  is  needed 
and  to  discover  what  are  the  best  methods  of  organization  and  administration. 
Since  experimentation  of  this  kind  has  already  been  done,  it  is  folly  for  any 
community  to  repeat  such  experiments. 
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